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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

la tlie first edition tliis grammar was published as the first 
part of a “ Manual of Colloquial Tibetan,” tbe second pax't con- 
sisting of an English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary. In this 
second edition both, parts have not only been revised, but have also 
been considerably enlarged, The map accompanying this edition 
— the latest from the Indian Survey Department — is bulkier 
than the Royal Geographical Society’s map of 1904, with which 
the first edition was furnished. It has therefore been found best 
to bring out the Grammar and Dictionary as separate books. 
The map accompanies the Grammar. 

2. The Tibetan words have been romanized throughout the 
Grammar, for the convenience of those who lack either the time 
or the inclination to master the Tibetan character. Many 
additions have been made, especially in the Chapters on the Yerh 
and in the Conversational Exercises, which latter number thirty- 
two as against eighteen in the first edition, 

3. As Political Officer in Sikkim I was in charge of the diplo- 
matic relations of the British Government with Tibet and Bhutan 
also. Much material for framing I’ules and illustrations has 
therefore been gleaned from my Tibetan friends of all classes, High 
Priests, Cabinet Ministers, civil and military officers, shop-keepers, 
mule-drivers, peasants, etc., etc., during my fifteen years’ service 
in Tibet and on the borderland. Among all these my thanks are 
especially due to Rai Sahib Kusho Pahlese of the noble family of 
Pahla in Lhasa, And Mr. David Macdonald, British Trade 
Agent at Tatung, Tibet, has again rendered valuable assist- 
ance. 

4. In addition to the grammai-s formerly consulted 1 have 
examined Mr. Hannah’s careful work, which was not published 
until some years after my first edition had seen the light. My 
acknowledgments are also due to the Government of Bengal, 
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who have defrayed tlie cost of this edition also in return for the 
copyright which I have made over to them. 

5. This Grammar has been adopted as one of the text-books 
in the High Proficiency examination in the Tibetan language, 
held under the auspices of the Government of India. 

6, In conclusion I must express my pleasure at finding that a 
second edition was called for owing to the first edition being 
sold out, — a rare occurrence among hooks on Tibet, — for it may 
be hoped that some have found it useful. 


Daejbeling : 
November, 1919. 


0. A. BELL. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF “MANUAL OF 
COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN.” 

1. The object of this little work is to provide a p ractical hand- 
book for those who wish to acquire a speedy knowledge of Collo- 
quial Tibetan. It, therefore, does not deal with the written lan- 
guage, which differs widely from the colloquial, and is useless for 
conversational purposes. 

2. Notwithstanding the political and comraercial importance of 
Tibet it is remarkable tliat so few Europeans are able to converse 
with the people in their own tongue. Tiie language i.s undoubted- 
ly a hard one to acquire on account of the complexity of the 
grammar, the intricacy oE the spelling, the fine shades of pro- 
nunciation, the different terminology, known as the honorific, 
•employed in addressing the higher classes, the variety of dialects, 
and the distinction, already noted, between the literary and spoken 
language. To minimise these difi&culties and to make the ap- 
proach to the colloquial as easy as possible, is the aim of this 
handbook. It seeks to do so by giving a minimum of grammati- 
cal notes, fully explained by examples, a clear statement of the 
rules of pronunciation, a simple system of phonetic spelling in the 
Roman character, a set of conversational exercises and a snffi- 
•ciently full vocabulary of both common and honorific words to 
meet the ordinary requirements of conversation with all classes. 

3. Tibet is essentially a country of dialects. A well-known 
provei'b says — 

“ Every district its own dialect ; 

Every lama his own doctrine.” 

Under these circumstances it was necessary to select the 
•dialect most widely spoken, and that of Lhasa lias been chosen 
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accordingly It is not only the dialect of the Central Provineej 
but maybe said to be also the lingua franca of the whole of Tibet. 
It is more generally spoken than any other, and is recognized as 
the most correct form of speech by all. 

4. The Vocabulai’y contains somewhat less than ten thousand 
Tibetan words, the number of separate English words being some 
seven thousand or about twice as many as those contained in any 
colloquial Tibetan vooabxilary up to date. The remaining throe 
thousand words arc made up of about two thousand honorifu; 
words and one thou.sand extra Tibetan words. Where two oi* 
more Tibetan words are given for one English e(|nivalent, all are 
in common colloquial use and tlm one placed first is the (som- 
monest. It is hoped that the honorific words given may bo found 
useful. Existing vocabularies give but few. A knowleflgo of 
honorific words is essential for talking to or of Tibetans of good 
position. It is hoped also that the exorcises in Tibetan hand- 
writing given in Part I, Chapter XVII, may assist any student, 
who so desires, to learn how to write Tibetan letters atid other 
documents in a clear and correct style. 

5. It is recommended that the grammar be used as follows : 
The rules of each Chapter should be perused and their accom- 
panying examples learnt by heart. The Worth at the end of tlu^ 
Chapter should then be committed to memory as far as possible, 
and the exercise (for reading and copying) should be I’oad aloud 
to the teacher to ensure correct pronunciation, and every word 
should be understood. After this the other Exercise (fur transla- 
tion) should be translated vivd voce and then written down, care 
being taken, when writing, to verify the spelling, as very few 
Tibetan teachers can spell correctly. On the following day the 
Tibetan half of the reading exercise should ho covered np, and the 
English half re-translated into Tibetan, first vivd voce and then in 
writing. If the above plan is followed the student will gain the 
soundest possible knowledge of the language. But if the student 
has not time for the above thorough system, he should omit the 
writing of both exercises and limit himself to the vivd voce. 
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6. As regards teachers it is best to obtain at first one who 
speaks English, I£ the teacher can speak the Lhasa language 
also, so much the better, but very few of the English-speaking 
Tibetans in the Darjeeling district or in Sikkim are really pro- 
ficient in the latter. As soon as he can converse a little, the 
student should change to a Lhasa man that speaks Tibetan only, 
so as to be certain of always speaking in Tibetan. When the 
teacher knows English or Hindustani there is always a tendency 
for the conversation to drop into the latter languages. The Lhasa 
teacher should of course be as well educated a man as is procur- 
able. The student should also, when he is able to undei’stand and 
converse a little, call in Tibetans of the Lhasa province to talk to 
him, one at a time, changing them every two or three weeks. 
Tibetans are generally ready to talk ; they have not the formal 
constraint of manner which oharactei’izes so many of the Indian 
races. The more he calls in thus, the better will he be able to 
understand and reply to any chance Tibetan he meets. 

7. A word as to the system of romanization. In this, which is 
believed to be as phonetic as possible, I had reluctaiitly to differ 
from the various systems of my predecessors, as none of them 
seemed to me to reproduce the sounds in the dialect of Lhasa, 
though some reproduced those in the Sikkimese and other 
dialects. The system followed in this book is nearly the same as 
that recommended to Grovernment for official reports, etc,, by 
Captain O’Connor, C.I.B., Trade Agent at G-yangtse, and the 
author, but distinguishes the different sounds with greater accu- 
racy than was considered necessary in the G-overnment system. 

8. The Tibetan words and syllables in brackets are those used 
in the simple form of book-language. "Where the pronunciation 
of the literary and spoken form of a word is the same, the literary 
form alone is given, since the sole object of entering the spoken 
form is to show the exact pronunciation of the word. 

9. In conclusion, I must acknowledge my obligations to the 
Government of Bengal for their patronage, to the Grammars of the 
Kev. Graham Sandberg, the Rev, H. A. Jaschke and the Rev. 
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Father A. Desgodius, and especially to Mr. Henderson’s Tibetan 
Manual, "whicb marks a great advance in tlie Tibetan colloquial 
over any of its predecessors. And most of all are my thanks due 
to Mr. David Macdonald, who has revised this book throughout, 
and to whose mirivalled knowledge of both colloquial and literary 
Tibetan are largely due whatever merits the work may possess. 


Ohumbi, Tibet: 
March, 1905. 


0. A. BELL. 
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GRAMMAR OF 
COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN* 


ISTote. — Where the colloquial and the literary form differ the latter 
is given in brackets in the Tibetan character. In the romanized 
Tibetan the colloquial foi’ins alone are given. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Alphabet and its Prondnciation. 

1. The Tibetan Alphabet was originally taken from the 
Sanskrit Devanagari in the Vth century A.D.; but many of the 
letters, especially in Central Tibet^ now represent sounds differ- 
ent from their prototypes. Both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan 
pronunciations have changed considerably during this period, 

2. The Tibetan letters are as follow : — 


Consonants and their romanized equivalents. 


Surds. 

Aspirates, 

Sonants. 

•Gutturals Tj’ ha 

P' kha 

q|’ ka 

Palatals 5’ <^ha 

(5* chha 

, R* cla 

Dentals y ta 

tha 

ia 

Labials q’ pa 

q' pha 

q* pa 

.Sibilants tsa 

isha 

t Ua 

Semi-vowels wa 

(^* sKa 

a- sa 

ya 

■x; ra 

q* la 

sCj* sha 

sa 

y ha 


Nasals. 


C nga 
y nya 
3^' na 

ma 

Q» (not roman- 
’ ized 

a 
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3. In this Chapter I en deavour to give as nearly as possible- 
the sound represented by each Tibetan letter. The romaniza- 
tion throughout is intended only as a rough guide to the pro- 
nunciation for those who are unable to give the time for study- 
ing the exact pronunciation. The consonants when used as 
initials, i.e., when immediately preceding the vowel of a syl- 
lable, are pronounced as below. 

Tj* The k in the Hindustani word kam. To be pronounced 

with the tongue between the teeth and without breath- 
ing. 

pj* an aspirated /c, e.g., hlock-hmd, pronounced in one breath. 

The same as the aspirated ^ in Hindustani words, a.g., 
khana. 

CTj’ also a k but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone;;than Tj’ 

Ci’ like the ng in coming. Say coming in, eliminating tho 
first four letters comi. 

■S' ch in chin. To be pronounced with the tongue between 

the teeth and without breathing. 
ch aspirated, e.g,, touch-hands pronounced in one breath, 

i.e., like the aspirated ch in Hindustani, 
is also a ch pronounced through the throat and in a 

lower tone than ■5’’ 


(' as the initial sound in nuisance. 
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y a Dental t to be pronounced with the tongue between the 

teeth and without breathing. This y and differ 

from the English t and n, in that the English letters 
require the tongue to be placed against the roof of the 
mouth and so have a heavier sound. 

aspirated t, e.g., thorn in Hindustani; or — subject to the 
difference noted under y — pat hard pronounced in one 

breath. Not to be confused with the English th sound, 
in words like the. 

y is like y but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone than y 

y is like the English n, e.g., in neat subject to the difference 
noted under y 

zq* like English p as in pear, to be pronounced with the 

tongue between the teeth and without breathing, 
aspirated p, o.g.j stop here pronounced as one word. 

Not to be confused with ph sound occurring in English 
words like phantasy, etc. 

fij* is also a p but pronounced through the throat and in a 

lower tone than q* If it forms the second syllable of 
a word whose first syllable ends with a vowel or with 
or or it is pronounced as w' 
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35J* as Englisli m, e.g., in man, 

ts is pronounced like weights eliminating tke letters weigh. 

To be pronounced wifcli the tongue between the teeth 
and without breathing. 

(3^' as ts aspirated, e.g., in pats hard pronounced as one word, 
is also a but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone than 

(Jj* like w in English, e.g., in wing. 

(^’ Something like sh in English, but pronounced in a 

lower tone and more through the throat. 

5’ Something like s in English, but pronounced in a lower 

tone and more through the throat, 
has no pronunciation of its own. When it precedes 

or these letters are pronounced respec- 
tively like g in gunj in Jam, d in den, h in lend, and 
ds in pads. See also para. 28. 

cq* like y in English, e.g., in yacht. 

is short like r in English, e,g., in vat. It is never rolled. 

P^* like I in English, e.g., in linger. 

like sh in English, but pronounced sharply and through 
the teeth. 
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4^' like s itt English, bat pronounced sharply and through, 
the teeth. 

•2^* like h aspirated in English, e.g., in hand. 

When a vowel is initial, either 1^’ or is used as its 
base. The difference in pronunciation of these two is 
that the throat is opened for and kept closed for 


The result is that carries the ordinary vowel 
sound, whatever the vowel may be ; while in the 


case of ^ or gives a slight, but very slight sound 
of w j e.g., noise— something between ur and wur 

No 

though more like nr. 

a 

4. The five vowels are called Yang-nga : 

i u e o 

# 

•S9 I 

Cs -V-*- 

The four vowel-signs are i u e o . 

Every consonant implies a following a, unless another vowel 
as attached. This a is sounded like the English u in ruh. 
named like i in in or tin, e.g., SI* man = mi. 

^ named sHap-hyu, like oo in root when intial or 

final. Like u in pull, when medial, e.g., f hoat = 
fru ; west = nu^. 

SJ>' ' 
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named Dmg-hu, like e in men. But when final 

also often like i in tirif e.g., to take = lem-'pa \ 

3 ^^^ ^By iM%'*DVhn 

named 5^’^' na-ro, like o in hole ; e.g., QlJTj'CI* to come 
back = loTc-’pa. 


5. The Tibetan letters with the four vowel-signs are as 
follow : — 


nf hi. 

jSJ hhn. 

so 

^1* he. 

1 ngom. 

■5* chi 

ehhtt 

S'* cKe 

^cSj 1 nybn. 

e\ 

u 

jg* thu. 

so 

fe. 

(3jq 1 nor. 

Sj' pi. 

g* phu. 

q* pe. 

5?^ 1 mb. 

“S* tsi. 

tshu. 

^ tse. 

^ 1 ivbl. 

(^’ sTii. 


d; e. 

r- 

Cv 

;^* n. 

g’ lu. 

sh/B* 

?5c;*| song. 


ho. 

o 

j Om. (The o is named “ h 


Jcor/^ and represents the letter 51* 

The above set of examples is that ordinarily used in 
Tibetan schools and monasteries. 

6. Final Consonants* — The preceding paragraph shows 
the ordinary pronunciation of the vowels which is, however, 
further affected by some of the final consonants. Of final con- 
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sonants there are only ten ; that is to say, though any conso- 
nant may begin a syllable only one of these ten consonants may 
end it. These ten final consonants are as follow — 

Let us briefly consider the pronun- 
ciation of each as a final, and its effect upon the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel. 

STj* is pronounced so slightly as hardly to be heard and short- 
ens the preceding vowel. When followed, however, by 
another consonant in a second syllable of the same 
word it is clearly pronounced, and does not affect the 
pronunciation of the preceding vowel, thus eye 

= mi, but to hit == 

is pronounced more sharply than when an initial. It does 

not affect the pronunciation of the preceding vowel, 
e.g., lie name==wmgr, but sounded sharply. The 

sound of final ET| and C can be obtained from the 

teacher with but little practice. 

These all modify the sounds of the preceding vowels a, u 
’ I and 0 ; i.e., a into e (in French les) ; u into il (in French. 
}- sur)i 0 into o {e.g., horen in German or eu in French 
I f&u). These modified sounds will, therefore, be roman- 
J ized into e, o, u respectively. 

The final consonant itself is not pronounced; e.g., 

manure — Z-ii, *^ 01 * wool ==jpe, to flee = frd-pa. 

Si' makes the preceding vowel short; 04* 
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make it long, thus manure — Zm (short u); hut 


(^2^’ body = lil (long u). 

dj’ modifies vowels as and 2^* modify them, but is 
itself pronounced, e.g., answer = len. When 

followed by or 51’ in the same word it is pro- 


nounced as m, e.g., precious == rim-'po-ch’he. 

Do not affect the pronunciation of the vowel, and are 
^ themselves pronounced the same as when initial, e.g., 

3^' U delegate = tshajS, bridge = 

^ corner ===sur. But like is sometimes pro- 

e- 
nounced so lightly as hardly to be heard. 


Q^’ is not itself pronounced but lengthens the sound of the 
vowels preceding it. No vowel except the indirect a 
precedes it, e.g.^ sky = nam-kha. 


7. Affix, — The letter also occcurs as a second final 

consonant or affix after either of the four letters =r|’cq’^- 

It is not pronounced, but in the case of CTj’ preceded by a, 

it has the effect of lengthening the a, e.g., 

jeB= Id-si. It is sometimes written in an incomplete form 
below the final consonant thus OJSTT^’ 
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8. Sanskrit Letters* — The following six letters taken 
from the Sanskrit are occasionally used in the Colloquial 
language, namely : — 

p' r F P-- S' 

U'a thra dra na hka hhya. 

is known as ta-lo4ra, which means “ ta reversed is tra^^ 
P' as na-lo-na, na reversed is na^’ and so on. 


9. Examples. 

[The student is recommended to cover the romanizod Tibetan letters 
with a piece of paper and thtis to test his knowledge of the alphabet 
and its proiaunciation.] 


^*^1* leather = ko-wa. 

encampment = gar. 
C^* tree = shing . 

^ water = chhu. 

mother = a-ma. 
light, s. = o. 
profit ==p7iew. 
to ride == sKom-pa, 


earth = sa. 

3*^' to ea>t — ^a-wa. 
faith == t'e-pa. 
and = fawg'. 
work = le-ka. 
gqj* sheep = 
aiq]’q' hand= lal-pa. 
C|' lord= ci^o-w?o. 


10. Diphthongs* — There are no real diphthongs, hut 
under this head may be classed the combination ai, oi, ui, 
occurring when the one syllable of a word ends in a, o, or w. 
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and the next begins with i; e.g., and (^* of the corpse = 

ro~%, pronounced almost like ro, but with a slight sound of i ; 
similarly p and of the mouth — hha-h, and almost = TtM ; 

Cs cs 

^ and Q^* of the son and almost — pio. In fact the (5^* 

modifies the preceding vowels in practically the same way as 
2^' would do. 


The other combinations of vowels are ao, io, uo, eo, oo, au, iuy 

m-, e.g., go^i ^5^1 =^5;'i cijijl gg] (5)^] 

SO ^ 

They are not often used in the colloquial and are not really 
diphthongs, as each vowel is clearly though rapidly pro- 
nounced. 

hTote that and not is always used as the base of 
the second vowel ; that is, the letter over which the 

Cs 

second vowel must be written ; e.g., p and and not 
p* and 


11. Compound Consonants. — These are of two kinds, 
namely Subjoined and Superadded. These subjoined con- 
sonants are ; — 


and 


They are known respectively as 


wa-sur, “ wa on the edge ya~ta, ya sub- 
joined'^; ra-ta, “ra subjoined"; 

Za-te Za subjoined " ; and ha-ta.^^ha sub- 

joined.” 
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12. "Wasufs. — WasuT may be joined to sixteen consonants,. 




m- in- y v y c- s- g- y or ^ 

The effect on the pronunciation is to lengthen the sound 
of the vowel in the same way as final Q^* but not quite so 

much, e.g., salt = tshd. 

13. Of yaias there are seven, which are joined to the .fol- 
lowing letters, thus — 

3' B’ Jahya, hja, cha, cJiha, cTta, nya. 

Note the pronunciation of the last four. 

Thus hard = lyong-jpo. 

to go = chhim-pa. 

bird == cKa. 

14. Bata is joined to thirteen consonants, namely 

’ Tj’ tra, 1^’ thm, fra, 


tra, ^ fra, 

£|’ pronounced tra, or pa, fhra, pro- 
nounced fra, pa or ra. 

Note that gutturals and labials take the sound of dentals. 
Bata is also joined to dj* na, ma, sha, sa or 

Notb.^ — S everal English grammars also give thra, but this is 
neither given in Tibetan primers nor used in' the colloquial language. 
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tm or hra, hra, e.g., j^^j’ blood == thra, 2^’ boat = tru, 

bell = fri-pu, g^-q- ( o^g-q- j to write = tri-fa, 
son == se, bridle == trap. 

Note that where any of the first nine ratas are followed by 

Cs **Sk 

the vowels or the r is pronounced less strongly 
than when followed by the other vowels. And in no 
case is the r pronounced as strongly as in English. 

1 5. Sata in the colloquial language is not used except with 
m-, 8-P-, f a god==hZa, the h being pronounced before the 

1. It is also joined to and j?* and is then written 

5!'5’3'^' 7'' respectively, but these last five cases only 

occur in transcribing Sanskrit words, and are of little use for 
colloquial purposes. 


16. La-ta is joined to six consonants, thus — 

These are all sounded as la in a high tone. 


except which is pronounced da, e.g., song == lu ^ 
month == da-wa. 


17. Examples. 

^STj* rock = fm. 

g'cn* reed-pen~nyu-gu. 

tTl’ basket = le-ko. 
q^-5jq' my bridle == nge-trap. 
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your life = Jchyd-hyi so. 
p Q^’g]’ his song = kho lu. 
dance == sKa^-ro. 

gcj^- chest (of body)=j)ai»5i-iho. 
lane == hrang-ga. 

18 . Superscribed Consonants*— There are three o£ 
these, namely, and They are placed on the tops of 

other letters. 

is placed on the top of twelve consonants, thus : 


rf|- r f s; g- r r 

ka ga nga ja nya ta da na ha- ma tsa dza.. 

Note that the is written as • except with when the 
full 3 :;^* is written. Note also that is pronounced 
as ga, as /a, ^ as da, as ha and as dza. The 
others differ from the ordinary Tj'C^' etc., in that they 
are pronounced in higher tone. 

19. Examples* 

TfjCCI' foot — kang-'pa, old man = pe-po, orna- 


ment == gyen, stone — do, CJ’ sharp == no-yo, 
root — tsa-wa, shepherd=Z^^^-d2^. The itself is 
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not pronounced except sometimes when occurring in the 
second syllables of words ; &.g., sacred thunder-bolt = 
dor~je. When ^ surmounts a consonant as above^ it is named 
rang-go, i.e., ra-head, and the consonant is said to be 
“^^tied on” or subjoined^’ as the ya-tas, ratas, etc,, above. 
Thus rfj- is named ra-ka-ta, i.e., ra with ka subjoined, is 
named ra-ga-ta, and so on. 


20. CH* similarly named lung-go, i.e., la-head, is 

superadded to ten consonants as follow ; — 

^ gi' f f f f gi- ?i- g- 

is pronounced hla. The rest are pronounced in the same 
way as the corresponding consonants with superadded 



and pa respectively. 

21. similarly named sang-go, i.e., sa-head, is 

superadded to eleven consonants as follow 

^ f f n' f w S' w w 

These are pronounced in the same way as the correspond- 
ing consonants with superadded or (Ij' The consonants 

surmounted by 01* or are similarly said to be tied on,'' 

e.g., S' is named la-nga-ta, and is named sa-da-ta. 
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22. Examples. 

(g* five = nga. 

morning = nga-t'ro. 
iron — cha. 

|c;*q’ to soar (in the air) = ding-wa. 
8m = diTc-]pa. 


medicine = men. 

23. Prefixed Letters. — The five letters are 

found in many words before the initial consonant. These 
prefixes are not themselves pronounced, but afiect the pro- 
nunciation in the same way as superadded or 


Z7|’ occurs before 

*;■ before ’T|’q]'C^'q’5I' 

q* before 
3^* before 
0^- before 


one = chi. 
new — sa-pa. 


Examples. 

ST|*^(3i* bolster — den. 

silver =?= wgfw. 
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to send == tang-wa. 
skilful = hhe-fo. 


n^3i’ seven ==cZwn, 

? [pa. 

n^esj-q- to assemble === dzom- 


24. Confusion might arise in the case of one of the pre- 
fixed letters making a word with one of the final consonants, 
the vowel being the inherent a, e.g., as to whether ib 
represents td or gd. The confusion is obviated as follows. If 
it is the initial 5^*, the word is written :^q]- fd. If it is the 

prefix, is added thus, =gd. 


25. When CJ' as initial consonant follows 5^’ as prefix, 

the combination is either sounded as w or not sounded at all. 
If accompanied by a yata or a vowel sign, ib is not sounded 
at all ; e.g., breath=i4, tune, melody=ya?^^ ; 

to throw = yulc-pa. If accompanied by rata, ib fol- 
lows the ordinary rule of ratas (para. 14) and prefixed 

(para. 23) and is pronounced dr. In other cases it is pro- 
nounced as w, e.g., power, authority => wang. 

26. Sentences for Pronunciation. 


Bring some hot water. chhu tsha-po hhe sho. 

This water is not hot. chhu di tsha-yo 

• ^ 

min-du. 

It is cold. frang-mo re. 

You can go now. fa dro chho]c-Tci~re. 
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27. Irregular Sounds* — In the following cases tlie pro- 
nunciation is modified for the sake of euphony. 

(a) m and n sounds. — When one syllable is followed by 
another beginning with a prefixed letter the sound of m or n 
is often introduced. This occurs especially when the first 

syllable ends in e.g. 


key, hon. 


= chhan-di. 


grain, hon. =chhan-dru. 
IS not — rntn-du. 

St» 

clothes, hon. = nam-sa. 


(b) Beckiflicated Sounds . — When the following final conso- 
nants, or affixes, namely, and a|'^ are followed 


by 21* or 21* the sound of the final consonant is reduplicated, 
e.g. qrrjqj* (C3^5jq]^*) 2|’cr|5ic;*q* to hinder, hon. — kaJc-Tca 
nang-wa ; he said, hon. =sung-nga-re. 

CSK 

2r|5^C;*q* to take care of, hon.~nyar-m nang-ioa-, ^(q*^* fat 
= fshil-lu ; the official has given, pbm- 

pl> nang-nga-rfi. 

(c) q' following a vowel or tq*. When q* follows a vowel 


its sound is sometimes omitted altogether, e.p., goitre 

?= ha-a. 

2 
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rrj'C!" pillar == ka-a. 

q* after PI' is often pronounced as r, e.g ., — 
g(q'q*CTj3jCi’'q' to conquer, lion. == ffijr-ra nang-v'a. 

{(1) Otlier clianged sounds. 

sweet buck- wli eat === 


(fl) There are also other irregular sounds, but it seems un- 
necessary to enumerate them all here. They will be picked 
up more easily in the course of conversation. 

28. The Tones. — In Tibetan the tone, that is to say 
the pitch of the voice, varies, each word in this language 
having a tone in which it should be pronounced. It is very 
important for the student to render these tones with sub- 
stantial accuracy; otherwise the pronunciation becomes un- 
certain and many of his words Avill assume meanings which 
he does not intend for them. 


29. For practical purjDOses we must discriminate between 
three tones, -viz. the high, the medium, and the low. The 
initial letter and the prefix govern the tone. 

Sigh Tcnie . — Use this in a word beginning vvith a prefix 
except when the initial letter is or 

Use it also with any of the following initials, viz. m's-yq- 

Medium Tone , — Use this in a word beginning with 
as initials whether with or without prefixes. 
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Low Tone . — Use tliis in a word beginning with any of 
tlie following letters as initials 

also in words in which a prefix precedes the initials 

rq-^-s^-q- or Such initials are in this case, as previously 
noted in paragraph 23, pronounced as ij,jy d, h and d%, res- 
pectively. For effect of in lengthening or 

shortening the preceding vowel see above paras. 6 and 7. 

Examples, 

leather== /I’o-wa, high tone. 

in cense =pdh high tone and lengthened. 

^qj* brick = pn, high tone and shortened, 
a&aq-q* cold (in the head) = chham-pa, medium tone, 
opportunity == thap, medium tone. 
rope= thalc-pa, medium tone and shortened, 
fq* to (postposition) la, low tone. 

yes (a polite affirmative) = Id, low tone and lengthened, 
qs^* Tibet =pdj low tone and shortened. 

Note the difference in above examples between ^^'and 
qs^' and between (q* and (qq|2^' 
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30. Punctuation^ — It will have been noticed from the 
examples that at the end of each syllable a dot is placed at the 
top right-hand corner. This dot is named -A commaj 

semi-colon or colon is indicated by a vertical line ^ | ^ called 

she, a full-stop by a double line ■( j| ) called mji-she, and the 

end of a chapter by four lines (II II) (Rilled sKi-she. In 

hand-writing a mark ( ^ ) is usually placed between oac-h 

syllable instead of the tshe, but is sometiinos incorporated 
with the last letter of the syllable. 

31. Spelling* — The Tibetan method of spelling words 
should be acquired; as the teacher in common with all Tibet- 
ans will use it. 

32. Pronounce the first consonant or compound consonant; 
add the vowel and pronounce the two together. 

Thus, T|' • I'a-na-ro, ko. . sa-ha-ta, ka, ka ki-liu, ki. 

It is as if to say sa with ka-ta makes ka, ka with ki-ku makes 
ki. 

33. If there is a final consonant, pronounce the whole 
word with it, then the consonant itself, and then the whole 
word again. Thus, ka-na-ro, ko, kmig-mja-kong. Again 

ka ya4a, kya, kya-na-ro, kyo, kyong-nga, kyong. 

34. If the vowel is the inherent a, pronounce the first 

consonant; then the whole word, then the final consonant, 
and then the whole word again, e.g. ka, kang-nga, 

kang. W-'-, sa-ga-ta, ga, gang-nga, gang, la4a-ta, 

ia, ta-na~ro, to, tok-ka-sa, tok. 
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85. When a prefixed letter begins the syllable, e.g. 
etc., it IS pronounced as Ita^wo, t'a-wo ; e.g. Ita-wo-nya- 

deng-hu^ nye, nyen-na, nyen. t'a-wo-ga, gap-pa yap. 

This wo is pronounced very shortly. 

36. A syllable containing only a consonant and the in- 
Inn'ont a, e.g., 51*^ is called ma-hyang, i.e. “ only ma,’^ to dis- 
tinguish it from the consonant accompanied by one of the 
other vowels. Thus, to enquire whether a syllable is 2fsf* or 2^’^ 
you may say Is it sa-na-ro or sa-kyang ? 

36. Examples. 

handle, la .sKapdcyu, lu, lung-nga, lung. 
cotton, ra, re-sa, re. 

to send, pa-wo-ta-tang-nga, tang wa : tang-wa. 

to embrace, a-wo-kha-ya-ta khya, khya shap-kyu, 
khyu, khyii-t'a, khyu; pa: khyii-pa. 

W enemy, td-wo-ga-ra-ta, dra. 

spirit, la-ha-ta, hla. 

good fortune. pa-wo-sa-na~ro^ so^ sd~t'a, so ; 
nam-ma-sa, nam : so-nam. 
hat. s%a-wa-8ur, slia ; ma na-ro, mo : sKa-mo. 

< 

book. Td-wo-pa-deng-bu, pe ; chha ; pe-chha. 

SIT lightning, kd-la-ta, Za, la-na-ro, lo, lo-ka) lo. 


na. 
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gcrj’q’ to run. m~ga-ta, ga, ga ya-fa gija, gya sKa^-hju, gyu, 
^ gyiiJc-lta, gyulc ; pti • 

^n[|2J4’qg^’ lineage. ra-Tii-Ttu, ri, ri-Ha-sa, riH ; pa-ivo-ra-ga- 
ta, ga, ga ya-ta, gya, gya-sh'ap-hju, gyu, gyii-fa, gyii : 
rilc-gyu. 


37. Sentences. ^ cs 

Where are you going to ? ^ ^ 'Ica-ya 

(Iro-Hi yim-fa I’ ^ o 

I am going to Darjiling, Sir. 

Id ngaDor’j e-ling Id dro-lciyi^ ^ . 

What have you got in the bundle ? 

dolc-thre nang-la Ica-re yd-yta ? ^ -v- 

Differeut kinds of things. Sir. aiC!|^-OTCI|-|l-5q]51-5r'^- K 

cJia-ld na-tsho yd. ^ 

Have you a tea-pot among them ? 

nang-la Mio-fA^ yd-yi ? 

Yes, Sir, I have. Ict-yd, 

What is its price Hong Ha-fshd yim-ya ? 

Twenty rupees. Id gor-mo nyi- 

shu tham-pa yin. ^ .^,-- 

Will you let me have it for fifteen rupees ? 


gor-mo 


che-nga la tong-lii yim-'pl ? 


No, Sir. (qq]2^*3q[3j' la-men. 

Well, good-day ! Q^'5j’2T|'(q ■m o-na Ha-le gyu. 

•S. ^Cv 

Good-day, Sir! Ha o-na Tia-le chhi 2 ^- 

gyu-iiang. “ * 



CHAPTER 11. 


The Article. 

J. The ' Indefinite Article. 

1. This is tlie same as the numeral one without the prefix 

Cs ^ 

namely ’5^’ cin. 

2. The final ^ is very slightly pronounced (see above 
Cap. I, para. 6). 

3. It is placed after the noun or adjective^ which it quali- 

Cv 

fies ; thus, 5^*^STj’ mi- chi, a man. 

4. It also takes any case-inflection instead of its noun or 
adjective, which latter in such case are not inflected. The 
method of case-inflection will be dealt with later under the 
chapter relating to nouns. 

b. ■5^’ is often omitted where we should use “ a or “'an ” 
in English. If there might otherwise he douht as to whether 
more than one is meant use 

6. In the case of weights and measures or in other cases 
where something poll is implied, Hang is used instead of 

phor~pa Hang, a bowl-poll. 

Words. 


Man== mi. 
Woman=g^*^3^3j' kyi-men. 


Dos 


g- khyi. 
Gat = ^'51* sKimi. 
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Please give = cr|3^c:'s;ci]^' 
^\sf: nang-ro-nang. 
Rupee = gi'>r- 

To me = nga-la. 


-mo. 


And==^C;' fang. 

Noise == Jce. 

Do not make (of noise) = 5|* 
ma-gxjap. 

Country = Lung -pa. 


Note tliat tlie verb comes at 


Pleasant == f 

Is = ^2^* re. 

Wood = shing. 

Armful = qc;'q*«4]C pang- 
pa fang. 

He = fh>. 

To him = p'Cll’ fho' la. 
Tibetan = po-pa. 

the end of the sentence. 


Exifiiiciss No. 1. (For reading and copying). 

A man==54'5^ | nii-c.hi. 

A woman — hyi-men chi. 

A dog and a cat — khyi chi fang .nKi-mi 

chi. 

Please give me a dog. {Lit. To me a dog please give) C, P.1* 

nga-la khyi chi nang-ro-nang. 

Please give him a rupee 

khu-la gor-mo chi nang-ro-nang. 

Do not make a noise | ke ma-gyap. 
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It is a pleasant country. {Lit. country pleasant is) 
lung-'pa Icyi-po re. 

Please give me an armful of wood. [Lit. To me wood an 
armful please give). i:;*ai'.^C:*qC;*q'ST)C:'q](3jC;-X=!]^’ 

nga-la sliing pang-j^a Hang nnng~ro nang. 
lie is a I’ibetan. Mio 'pd~pa re. 

MxKROisn No. 2. (For translation). 

A dog. A man and a dog. A woman and a cat. Please 
give me a rupee. Please give him a cat. 

II. The Dejinite Article. 

7. As in the case of the indefinite article, so also in that 
of the definite article the in English is often left unexpressed 
in Tibetan. Where expressed, di, THIS and fe, that are 

used, though these represent demonstrative pronouns rather 

CN 

than the definite article. It follows therefore that or 
2^* should not be used unless the in the sentence really repre- 
sents THIS or THAT. 

8. Where the refers to a noun previously mentioned, 
is used. 

Cv Cs 

9. As in the case of so also both and ^ are 

placed after the noun or adjective which they qualify and 
take the case-inflection instead of the noun or adjective. 
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10. The particles 'TF and ^1' have the sense of thk when 
placed after numerals. Thus nyi-Jcu^ thk two, both ; 

dun-lilin, the seven. The Tj’p'STj' hi, kha, Ha, take the 

CS 

case-inflection similarly to di. 


m,. 

NO 

Boy == pti-gu. 

Crood = CA|CT|'CJ* yalc-'po. 

Bhutanese = dru'l 

pa. 


Words. 

Wind = ^q|^*C|’ IdaH-ya. 
Strong* (of wind) Ldha- 


po. 


Bring kh'.-fiho. 

Pood = pqq]’ hha-Ia. 
Exercise No. 8. 

The dog and the cat. khyi d'i L'ang .dii 

mi di. 

Who is the man ? (Lil. The man who is ?) The man (i.e., 
the man just mentioned) is a Tibetan. 

mi di su re ; j- mi t'e pu~pa re. 

The boy is good, pu-gu di yali-po re. 

Who is the boy ? The boy is a Bhutanese. | 

pu-gu di su re ; pu~gu t'e drulc-pa 

re. 
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The wind is strong. hlali-fa tsha-po re. 

Bring the wood (or some wood). ] shing 

Mie-sho. 

Bring the food. p|-(q=r|-a,gq-^=il 1 Jclia-la khe-sho. 

Exercism No. 4. 

The man. The man is a Bhutanese. Please give me wood. 
fAf . (To me the wood please give.) The wind is good. 



CHAPTEB, III. 

The Noun. 

1. Abstract Nouns tliougli used in the literary language 
are frequently avoided in the colloquial by the phrase being 
turned and an adjective employed instead of the abstract 
noun. Thus, the clbveeness oe this doctok is known to all, 

I am-cKhi di khv- 

po yim-pa gang-khe shing-fci-rii. .Lit.J^S^^*n7)i-('hhi, dootoi;, 
di, THIS, klie-2W, CLEVEE, yim-pa, that 

HE IS, ALL, ] shmg-M-rfi, know. 

When expressed lo is generally added to the adjectival 

root; e.g. Mie-W, greatness; hom-ld, thick- 

ness. Certain abstract nouns are formed by joining together 
two contradictory words, thus, size = lit. 

LARGE — SMALL; TEMTERATUllE =(^*^Cs‘ tsha-t'7'ang, lit. HOl— — 
COLD ; QUALITY saug-ugen, lit. good— bad. Thus, 

•N, 

WHAT IS THE SIZE OE THAT HOUSE ? pcq-si-s-5C=ri-a,55I-^‘^l 

khang-pa t’e chha-chh^mg kmi dre re, lit. pCq* khang-pa, 
house, THAT, chhe-cJihung , size, Ica7i-dre, 

OF WHAT KIND, re, IS. 
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2. Nouns denoting membership of a certain country, 
religion, profession, etc., are formed by adding 

or ^ 2^a, po, pa, po, ma or mo, to tlie name of the country, re- 
ligion, etc., concerned. Thus, Bhutanese ss druTc- 

pa ; CARPENTER = shing so-ivu ; inhabitant op 

CiruMBi Valbey (TR0Mo) = g*?f^' fro-mo-wa ; SERVANT = 
yoK-po ; CHIEF = ^5' C]' tso-ioo ; 5^' and 5|' when 

used in tliis connection sometimes denote the feininine gender, 
gyo-po = KING, gye-mo — queen. But, a& 

noted below (para. 6), feminines are often denoted by one of the 
participles or thus, this woman is a Tibetan, 

I dd pd-pare. q* and 2:^* are 

used instead of q' and ^ respectively when the preceding 
syllable ends in a vowel. 

y. Nouns denoting the agent are usually formed by 
adding l^'hm to the root of the verb, e.g, t^C;q' yong- 

wa, TO COME, yong-hJien, the person who combs. 

This termination 3^p3j’ corresponds to the termination icala 
in Hindustani, e.g. ane-wala. More rarely q mi is used. 

4. Diminutives.— These are not only formed by the addi- 
tion of the words chhung, or §C§C chJiimg-chhung , 
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SMALLj to tlie noun, but in some cases also by tlie terminations 
51 5 or ''■0 e.y. ’5' (li-ll, SMALL STONE 

from ^ do, stone j P^^'9'^h boy from fj’ pu, son ; 

c%ap-thru, chicken from cKa, fowl. With the 
diminutive in (^* the inherent a and the vowel o are changed 

*V^ **S 

into (! ; e.y, as above becomes If the noun ends in 

S|j’ this is sometimes cut off and with forms the diminutive, 
e.g. hi; sheep, S’3‘ lu-Iu, LAMB. 

5. Gender, — Rules as to gender are but loosely observed 
in colloquial Tibetan. In names of animals, trees, etc,, the 
genders can be distinguished by the particles ^ p/io, for mas- 
culine and cR* mo, for feminine. These precede the root of 

the noun, I'.g., 'pho-^hing, jialk tree, 3^'4!|C.' mo-shing, 

FEMALE THEE. They are also used by themselves as nouns ; e.g. 
if pho-mo, MALES AND FEMALES. 

6. In a limited number of words denote the 

masculine and Sl’jf' the feminine, the particles in such cases 
following the noun, e,g. se-po — Bom, .m-mo^ 

DAUGHTER. But ill numerous cases these six particles are used 
without denoting gender at all : e.g., la-ma, priest; 
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wa-mo, POX, both male and female; 

J^‘yi-inen cli t'ro-mo-iL'a re, this woman is an inhabi- 
tant OF THE Ohumbi Vallky, qj'Sfq* fro-wo-'U^a, being used 
both for male and female. 

7. Declension, — The declension is simple, and is effected 
as ill Hindustani by means of postpositions. Thus the 
accusative is the same as the nominative, the genitive takes 
or when the noun ends in a vowel more usually ^ the 

dative Cil* the ageiitive Cf]^’ or when the noun ends in a 
vowel more usually and the ablative 5^:^ | It will thus he 
seen that nouns ending in a consonant are declined sornewhat 


differently from 
each is therefore 

those ending in 
given ; — 

a vowel. 

One example of 

hTom. and Acc. 

, ZT|qH|* 

ya, 

a yak. 

G-en. 


yaJc-ki, 

of a yak. 

Dat. 

CT]C^qf]*01* 

yak-la, 

to a yak. 

Agent. 

S7|U^=T|*§]^’ 

ynk-ki, 

by a yak. 

Abl. 


yak-ne, 

from a yak. 


8. With some verbs the accusative may be formed in 01*, e.g., 
p^-C'oi* ( or n;* ) I kho nga-la iung-wng, he 

NO 

BEAT ME. Its use ill these cases is optional. With other 
verbs 01* cannot be used, e.g., ( ^lot ) 

CS 

kho top-chhe sd-ki du, he is eating pood. 
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9. Ill the literary language, if the noun ends in or 

cs 

the genitive is formed by and the agentive by • 
if the noun ends in or a|- the genitive is formed by 

and the agentive by | It is only when the noun ends 

in or C^' that the genitive is formed by C(j* and the 

agentive by | But in the colloquial Sj' and ^2^* res- 
pectively are, as a rule, used for all, especially by the lower 
classes, though it is more elegant to give the forma used in 
the literary language. 

"V— ^ 

10. Noni, and Acc, 2T|0sJ^|*C|' yolc-iiOj a servant. 

Gen. ijoTi-fo, of a servant. 

CT|CJ^Jq]*’q'a|- yolc-po-la, to a servant. 

yolc-p'O, by a servant. 

-V*.' 

yoM-2')o-7ie, from a servant. 


Dat. 

Agent. 

Abl. 


•s4»' 


11. The plural is formed by adding to the nominative ^ 




(sometimes pronounced Z ) which, ending in a vowed, takes 

after it the postpositions of a noun that ends in a vowel. 
Thus :■ — 

hfom. and Acc. yalc-tsho, yaks. 

yalc-tehd, of yaks. 


Gen. 

Dat. 




yaH-tslio-La, to yaks. 
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Agent. yalc-tshd, by yaks. 

Abl. yalc-tsho-ne, from yaks. 


12. All plurals are declined as above. There are thus 
two forms of declension in the singular^ but only one in the 
plural. It should be noted that when it is apparent from the 
context that the plural is intended, the singular form of the 

noun is used j thus, kha-she yong-gi~ 


ilu, SOMK MEN 

t|'a^c^cr|* ARE 


ARK COMING, lit. cR' MKN SOMK 

COMING; §1’ not being used. 




:rc:' 


13. As regards the cases they are used in the ordinary way 
except that the agentive is employed in place of the nomina- 
tive with transitive verbs, thus, 

si 'o 


yo/e^po kho dung-gi-du, the servant is beating him, lit. 

BY THE SERVANT, p’ HIM, IS BEATING; 

si 


but 


sang-nyi yok-'po dro-ki-re, 


THE SERVANT WILL GO TO-MOEROW, 
CTjWTj’^ THE SERVANT, 


lit. TO-MOREOW, 

WILL GO (see also Postposi- 


tions, Cap. XI, paras. 1 to 3). 


WOEDS. 


Your — kliyb" re. 

Mother 15R-51* — a-ma. 


I My C,a^’ = 7iiie. 

Phai'i qqi-^-= PAari. 
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Lhasa ^*2^* == hla-sa. 
Father = pa-pa. 

To catch 3-5j*z:.I'===nTO-pa. 


Trader ^'q* 


-pa. 


One who catolies 33j'5^p<3^' 


sim-khm. 


Thief = ku-ma. 

Are == yo. 

Here ^5^^- ( ) == de. 
Many = SJCi'cf —mang-po. 


Mule 




t're. 


Nfuno ~ mimj. 


Bxbrcusr No. 5 

-\f— •*nCS 


CS Cs cs 


Your mother’s cat. 1 I 


'P. a-viP pKI- 


mi. 


My servant will go | ngc yok-po phc 


T‘i he 


from Pliari to Lhasa. ] hla-aa la dro-fci-ra. 

My father is beating the dog. C;a^*q*q25^'g'f | wja 

ss 

pa-pe khyi dung-gi-du. 

The men who caught the thief are here. ffr'S^* ^ ) 

Cv m.a' Cs 'A SO 

(^^'5') mn-khen 

t'e-tsho de-yo. 

Many women are coming. | 

kyi-men mang-gio yong-gi-du. 

This is a male mule. di pho-ire re. 
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This man has done the work. 




mi di le-Iia di cKe-fa re. Lit. hy this %ian, 

the work, has done. 


Exercise- N o, 6. 

My father a dog. Your mothers name. All the men are 
here {h,L men^ the, all^ here, are). 'J’hat woman is beating 
your mule. Please give me food. He has taken service. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Adjective. 


1. The adjective usually follows the noun and in this case 
takes the declension instead of the noun. If an article or 
demonstrative pronoun accompanies^ it com os last of the throe, 
and takes the declension, Loth noun and adjective in such caso 
remaining in the nominative case. The declension of adjec- 
tive, article or pronoun, follows the same rule as that of nouns. 

Cn 

Thus, khang-pa ckhmig-chhung-gi, of the 

C\ 

SMALL HOUSE, lit. house, p' of; 


khcmg-pa chhung-chhung t'a-l 

gang-la cKa-chi du, there is a bird on the top op teat small 
HOUSE; lit. of that small house, on 


the top), a bird, is. Should the adjective be put 

before the noun, it takes the genitive case, and the inflec- 
tion is then taken by the noun if alone with the adjective, 
but by the article or demonstrative pronoun if such accoin- 

Cv 

pany. Thus, pb-pe kyi-men la, to the 

Tibetan woman, p' 


Cf|(3jC I pd-p& kyi-men t'e la kha-la nang-ro-nang, please give 
SOME POOD TO THAT TiBBTAN WOMAN ; lit. 

to that Tibetan icoman, p'Ctl^J’ food, please 


give. 
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2. Most adjectives end in q* -po, which is hut seldom 
changed to 3^’ mo^ when used with a feminine noun_, e.g. 

gd-ma lca~po chi, a white mare. Note that 
^nrj^’CJ’ ka~po, WHITE is not changed to ka-mo, 

3. Several adjectives are formed from nouns — the noun 

. . . CK CV 

being put in the genitive case, thus : 

>thm(j-gi nak-pum chi, a wooden ink-pot, lit. of wood, 

liqi-gsj-sq]- mi ink-pot, ser-kyi kao, a golden 

CHARM BOX. Also from adverbs, the adverb being similarly 

•-v--' CN 

put in genitive form, thus, p^q]’q]*pc:*5qq]’ oTs-ki hhang-mi, 
lower room, Q^' meaning below. 


4. Other adjectives are formed from words repeated, 

thus gor-gor, round. 

Others from words repeated with this difference that the 
first word has the inherent vowel a, the second a different 
vowel ; e.g, khyar-re kliyor-re, shaky, tot- 

tering. Such repeated words are in the colloquial usually 
dissyllabic. 

5. Adjectives denoting a negative such as those which in 
English begin with in — un — or end with — less are occasion- 

ally rendered in Tibetan by 51^^* me or me-pa, follow- 
ing the noun concerned, e,g, thrim-me, lawless, i.e. 
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WITHOUT LAW ; fon-t'a me-jpa, useless^, lit. without 

MEANING. They are however more frequently rendered by 
a negative. Thus : This is unfitting = this is not fitting and 
is accordingly rendered di o-po-min-dit. 

SJ? 

6. — ABLE, — IBLE are often expressed by <Ly. 

I hha-la'di sa nyem-pa min-du, this food is 
not batable, i.e. is not fit for eating, lit. |C| this food 

eatable, IS not. Whore the meaning is 

that of READY FOR, USB or e.g. 

I Jiha-la di sd chho-chho min-d%(, this food is not 

YET READY TO BE EATEN. 

7. The comparison of adjectives is formed by 01^' le.=than, 

more than, thus : ta t'e-le ta di 

chhem-po re, this horse is bigger than that one, lit. 

more than that horse, this horse is hig. Note 

that the adjective itself remains unchanged. Some adjec- 
tives, e.p. yalc-lca, better, mang-nga, more; 

J’q* c.hhe-wa, greater ; "gSCq* hom-pa, thicker have separate 

forms for the comparative. In such cases these are used with 
in the same way as the adjective whose form does not 
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Cv 

change;, thus : ta d% yak-lea du, this is 

THE BETTER HORSE ; fe-le di yak-lea du, 

THIS IS BETTER THAN THAT. Frequently the adjectival root is 

-V CS*Sh^ Cv. -n t t* 

conjugated like a verb, thus ; 2^-q^-a^:^*ggq*g-3^5^] He-u di 
hom-leyi re, this is thicker than that. 

8. The Superlative Degree of adjectives is formed either 
by sK6 or by the words “ more than all,’’ ‘‘from among 

all.” Thus: ] di chhe-sho re, this is the 

BiaOEST, gang-lche Icyi-ne di 

Cs Cv 

yale-po re, this is the best, lit. all, from 

amongf this is good. 

tham-che le re-go di trap-hji re, this 
IS the thinnest COTTON-CLOTH, lit. more than 

all, tliis cotton cloth, is thin. Again, 

c^r5iS^-ai[:-3j5i-Q^^-S;rsf j tshang-me nang-ne di ring-po 
re, THIS IS THE longest, lit. 8^C;*y|S^* all, 5jC5j^* from among, 

j 

this is long. 

9. Note that W-T\ gang-kha, tham-che and 

tshang-ma each mean all, and that 

nang mean among or in. They also govern the genitive case 
and follow it. (See below under Postpositions, Cap. XI). 
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Son jptt. 

Parents pha-ma. 

Iron cha. 

Things, goods (d5*) Ojcr]' 

cha-la. 

Durable to'O chhem- 

fO. 

Dat ^/:|'’acr|25^'C|'’ sha yyalc-pa. 


Words. 

Talk, speech kp chJia. 

Poal^q]*§j’ ) ti-gi. 

Brave nyhig 

chhm-fo. 

¥' heart, 5^-q'- big, 

Khampa, hlimn-ya, 

i.e. inhabitant of Kliani 
large province in 

Eastern Tibet. 


Exercise No. 7. 

This man is the son of good parents. | 

mi lU pha-ma yalt-pd pu re. 

Iron things are more durable than wooden things. ‘PC' 

P'x5*(cB*) 

shing-gi cha-la Le cha-hyi cha-la tro chhe-M re. 

That fat woman is beating a foal. |^p3S|<3i*4:|*gcr]^-qp2^'’ 

hyi-men sha gyafc-pa 

t'e ti-gi chi dung-gi du. 

It is my white mare^s foal. 

"V -K. 

m) di nge go-ma ha-pd ti-gi re. 
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The Bhutanese are braver than the Ohumbi Valley men, lit. 
more than the Ohumbi Valley men the heart of the 

Bhutanese is big. 

fro-mo ica le drult-'pa nying chhem-po re. 

The Khampas are the bravest Tibetans. 


CV -V cs, •>. 


pb-'pa gang-hhe hji-ne hham- 

pa nying chhe-M-re. 

M’his is nonsense (lit. useless talk). 


di fdn-fa nn‘-p>e ke-cMia re. 


Exercise No. 8. 

This is the thickest. He is that fat man’s son. Please gix^-e 
me an iron ink-pot. Phari is colder than Lhasa. Many 
Bhutanese will go to Lhasa. The man who caught the dog is 
beating it. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Auxiliaey Yeeb, to 

3 . The conjugation of this verb is as follows ; — 

Present Indicative Tense* 

Aj)lrmatim form. 

Cs -V— ' 

nga-yin or yo, I am, 

khyd-ym or yd or re or d/i, thou art. 

■sO 

kho-ym or yd or re or O^^CT]* du, he is. 

'O 

ngan-tsho yin or yd, we are. 

lihydn-tsho yin or yd or re or Q^^crj' du, 

\D 

ye are. 

pi' c5 khon-fsho yin or yd or Y re or die, they 


are. 


Cs “s. 

2. oiaj- and are used only in an attrihutive sense j 
and are used primarily in the sense of existing, 

but are also sometimes used in an attributive sense. Thus : 
fff (d]3j') 3q*|3j*3qp3j-cc^aj I ku-ma Hm-khen nga yin, I am 

■O 'nO 

THPJ MAM WHO CAUGHT THE THIEF. I am {tixist) here, 

nga de yd, never nga 
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de yin. He is good, | hho yaH-po re or 

hho yaJc-po du. 

■s? 

S. Negative form. 

CV -s 

nga mm or me, I am not. 

■v—' “s Cv 

Miyo me or 3^’'5sS!j' ma-re or min~du, thou 

NO 

art not. 

kho-me or ma~re or min-du, he is not. 

NO 

CN 

ra'2?|3j (3q<3j‘ 'j ngan-tsho men or 54^^* me, we are not. 

•N*****" •N *N, 

hhybn-tsho me or ma-re or ^ mtn-du, 

>o 

ye are not. 

Ichon-tsho me or 3^'^SJj* ma-re ,or min-du, 

NO 

they are not. 

^ *N. Ov 

The distinction between OjUcI. C^l^j ^ 3^*31 ^ 18 tjllG BBtlUG fiS 
between and 

<■■!?■ w5j-a,^-g5j-5ip3j-c% (513)) p^a^l yi-ge di t'ri-hhen 
nga men Jcho yin. It is HE;, not I, that wrote this 

LETTER (lit. THE WRITER OR THIS LETTER, I AM NOT, HE IS) . 
The negative form is yo-ica-ma-re, e.g. 

Jcho-yaH-po min-du, he is (I know) not 

N» 

GOOD, py4ci]*^^5;-q-3^-^SI hho yah-jpo yo-wa-ma-re, he is 
(I understand) not good. 
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4. IS; ARB_, WA8j WERE, joined to other verbs^ or in the 
sense of thbeb is^ there are, there was^ there were, may be 
expressed by or yo-wa re. As a 

general rule it may be said that means it is there ; I 


SAW IT there and KNOW THAT IT IS STILL THERE. means 

I SAW IT THERE, BHT AM NOT SURE WHETHER IT IS STILL THERE OR 
NOT. moans I did not see it, but, understand that , 

IT IS there, <!.(/., THE J3aLAI LaMA IS RESIDING AT LhaSA 
NOW-A-DAYS, 

kyam-gon fwi-po-chhe t'mig-sang hla-sa la liKa-deii,- 
ja y'6. This means “I saw the Dalai Lama at Lhasa and 
know that he is still residing there.” If we substitute 

for I it means “ I saw the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, but am 
not sure whether he is still residing there.” With 


instead of cXp^‘ it means I understand that the Dalai Lama 
is residing at Lhasa.” 

6. To form the interrogative add or III* to | y>J<3j | 
^^s-or ylni-po; 

' * so 

du, forms duTt-lte, according to the ordinary 

so 

rule for reduplication. [Cap. I, para. 27 (ft).] TIiur, 

mi di yalc-po re-pe ? is this man 

GOOD ? fe nang-la yd-pe, is the man^^t 
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HOME ? (lit. IS THE MAN INSIDE ?). Tlie interrogative particle 
is often omitted wliere tlie existence of an interrogative 
pronoun, loho, lohat, %vhere, etc., sliows that an interrogation 

. . T Cv Os . 

IS mtended, 6,g, mt m HU re, who is this man ? 


6. The imperfect indicative, I was, and the ’perfect indica- 

tive, I have been, are the same as the present indicative, the 
adverb ngen-la, eormekly or other adverb of time being 

placed in front. Thus, | mi di yaJc-po re, 

THIS MAN is good. 

ngen-la mi di yalc-po re t'an-da yaTi-po nut-re, this man 
FORMERLY WAS GOOD; NOW HE IS NOT GOOD. 

Iche-sa nga fang nyam-tu khyd me, you were not 

WITH ME YESTERDAY. If the sense is clear from the context 
the adverb of time may be omitted. 

7. The future is 5 ^" yong, which is the same for all 

persons, singular and plural, thus, nga yalc-po 

yong, I will be good ; khon-tsho yalc-po 

yong, they will be good. For the negative insert 3^’ mi 
before ^C;' yong, thus, hhyb yal-po mi-yong, 

YOU WILL NOT BE GOOD. Interrogative 
nge oi’ C^CC;’ ( Ci5^' ) yong-nga. 


8. The conditional is yb-na, or du-na, for all 
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persons, singular and plural, past and present ; thus, 


nga yalc-po yo-na, ip I am good, or, ip I wdre good ; 

hhyo yak-po yd-na, ip teioo art good, or, ip 


THOU WKRT GOOD. The negative is mf-7ia, e.g. P'CMcrj- 

kho yalc-po me-na, ip he is (or was) not good. 


9. The infinitive- and verbal noun are formed from tlu^ 
root with added ; i.e. | yo-pa, UsJ(3j’C| | ywi-pa, to he, 

THE BEING, TO HAVE BEEN, THE HAVING BEEN, TO BE ABOUT TO BE. 

The context tells whether they are present, past or future ; 
e.g. | di yali-po ylmi-ya nge, 

->v— • Cs CN 

Ho c%ung, 1 have heard that this man is good ; 

C^q|xf ] ngen-la mi di yalc-po 

yim-'palc.o cHung-ie fami-ngen cKe aha, I heard pormbrly that 
THIS MAN WAS GOOD, BUT NOW HE HAS BEHAVED BADDY (lit. HAS 
ACTED THE BAD MAN). 


^10. The preaent participle is rendered by yo-t’u, 

so 

negative me4u, lit. at the time, of being, C,'C^nf|'CJ'U^^' 

SO 

nga yalc-po yd-tu, when I am (or was) good; SxJsJOTj’ 

SS> 

Icho yalc-po me-iu, when he is (or was) not good. 

-V- Cs 

This participle is also rendered by yo-ye iu-la, 

SO 

lit. AT THE TIME OP BEING Or by yo-pa i'ang. Past 
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time to be distinguished by adding ngen^la, as with 

the imperfect and perfect indicative. 

11. The past participle is formed by yb-ne,ia.eg‘&.~ 

tive me-ne ; e.g. khyo yalc-po yb- 

ne, THOU, HAVING BEEN GOOD ; khon-tsho 

yak-po me-ne, they, not having been good. 

12. yd~khen, or C.^4^'2^* v'^-'po,, forms a participle 
used in an agentive sense. (See Cap. Ill, para. 3.) Thus, 

mi di yim-ten yd-khen chi-re, 

THIS MAN IS A LEARNED ONE. 

13. This verb has no imperative of its own. The sense 
of the imperative is often supplied by g^’ pronounced cKi 

■*«y 

— negative ma-cTie, these being the imperative of the 

verb cKe-pa, to do ; thus, kidi-pa ma-cTie, 

DO NOT BE STUPID. 

14- For denoting vagueness or generality, yong, may 

be u.sed, e.g. j?d la lu mang-po yong, 

THERE ARE MANY SHEEP IN TiBET. 

15. yd, is also used to denote having, possessing, with 

the subject in the dative. Thus, | khyd-la ta 

yu-pe ? HAVE YOU A HORSE ? [ ugen-U yd t'a 
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me, I HAD ONE, BUT I HAVE NOT GOT IT NOW. The OJ* may also 

be omitted, thus: Jchyi) ia yd-pe ? 

16. For, potential, permissive, hortative- and optative forms 
of the auxiliary verb as well as for such expressions as " in 

ORDER TO be/’ IT IS PREPARED FOR, IT IS PROBABLE, I'J’ IS SUITABLE 

FOR, see Chapter VIL For because it is, see Chapter VI. 

17. In conclusion, it should be noted that Tibetan some- 
times employs another verb where the verb to he is employed 

in English ; e.g. | khyiMr. «- 

ma hla-sa la de-dii, your mother is (lit. is remaining) at Lhasa. 


Words. 


He = kho-rang. 

Is staying == q^p'Q^s^ZT]’ de- 
du. 

]^en == nyu-gu. 

When grown up, lit, when 

-v«- ^ 

the years rise — fq'PlCi’clj’ 
lo-long-na. 

Call. lit. make come = 
(§V) sho cKi. 

Monk = 

< 

Where = JTJ'q' ka-pa. 

Boy 


Darjeeling = Dor- 

jc-ling. 

Will be a thief, lit. will steal 

NO SJ 

ma ku-yong. 

Two = nyi. 

Tall, lit. long body—- cr|§cr|J51' 

mk-po ring-po. 

Many == mang-po. 

Chinaman = 0*5^* gya-mi. 

The Chumbi Valley = g'Sf 
fro 'mo. 

At home, lit. within 
nang-la. 


ajCiW 
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Exeecisi No. 9. 

When he is (or was) at home. Icho-rang 

n9 

nang-la yu-tu. 

He is {Ut. is staying) at Darjeeling. R’?' 

I'ho Dar-je-limj'la do du. 

This is not my pen ; it is yours. 

di ngo 7iyu-git, ma-^rO) khyo-ro re. 

He was a thief ; now he is a good man. ^c 3 j*PJ[’B’rf| 5 j' 3 ^’'^ 2 r*i^’ 
ngoU'la kho Ini-ma re, t'a yalt-po-re. 

If he is at home, call him here. ) 

( 9^* ) 1 nang-la du na, de sho cKi. 

He lias been a monk, but is now a trader. ^ 

ngen-la kho fQ-a-pa re, t'a tshong-pa re. 
When the boy is grown up, he will be a thief. 

(3v*mi3I'3^’?fj*CHCi' j pu-gu di lo-long-na, ku-ma Im-yong. 

V? ^ 

cs -V — 

I have two ponies. | nga-la ta nyr yd. 

You are talk | ring-po 

Are there many Ohinameu in the Oliumbi Valley ? 2^'3^*P4' 

I t'ro-mo la gya-mi mang-po yong- 

nge ? 


1 A common transition among Tibetans. 
4 
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Where is my mother ? | nge a-nia 

>9 

Iza-jpa de du ? 


Bxbeoisb No. 10 . 

A boy is here. This man is stupid. I am at home. If 
he has a good dog. He is not at homo. Are all the men 
here ? When I was in Darjeeling. The monk is clovoror 
than the trader. The trador^s father is the olevorest. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Verb. 


1. The Tibetan verb denotes an impersonal action, a state 

of being, doing, happening, etc., and is in effect a verbal 
noun. Thus : lihd luk-sha ^a-Tci-du, 

NP 

HE IS EATING MUTTON, lit., BY HIM, AS REGARDS MUTTON, AN EAT- 
ING IS; tshong-pa fe sang-nyi 

lep-yong, the trader will arrive to-morrow, lit., as regards 

THE TRADER, TO-MORROW, AN ARRIVING WILL BE. 

2. There is no separate inflection in the verb itself, by 

which one can distinguish between • the singular and plural 
numbers, or between the active 'and passive voices. Even 
the different tenses are often the same in the colloquial as 
used by ordinary, uneducated persons. By the acc.ompanying 
noun or pronoun one can tell whether the singular or plural 
is meant. The accompanying auxiliary verb, and sometimes 
an alteration in the root, gives the tense. Prom the context and 
from the inflexion of the noun or pronoun, if any, one must 
judge whether the voice is active or passive. The infinitive, 
participles and some of the tenses are formed by adding 
monosyllabic particles, e.g. Sjl '^511 etc. to the root. 

3. The verbal root-inflections, i.e. the changes in the roots 
of the verbs for different tenses, are of less importance than 
they otherwise would be, since in the colloquial of uneducated 
persons the great majority of verbs use the perfect root for all 
tenses. Thus, the verb to put in has in the literary language 
four roots, viz. : — 
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Present root /«■ 

Perfect do. chu. 

Future do. 

Imperative do. cJiJlu. 

But tlie ordinary oolloc|uial employ .s tbo perfect root 
for all tire tenses. 

4. Tlio exceptions to the above rule are : ~ 

(ci) Verbs, tho pi'esent root of which ond in the inherent a 
or usually make this present root for tho present indi- 

No ^ 

O Cs 

oative, future indicative formed by CTj'C^c^' K-i-yin, negative 
form of the imperative, present participle, agentive participle, 
present infinitive, and verbal noun, e.g. 

'cv 

HE IB EATING, from the present root 3' not 2:ia^'d3’Q^2;^STj | 

CV “S 

se-Jcyi-du ; | slki-'U-TG, he will reqokrt, from the 

Cv ^ 

present root §■ not s%U'-kyi-re, from tho perfect 

root I But /d)-kyi-du, sk ai'POINT.s, from 

the perfect root not ho-Hi-du, from the 

present root ^ | 

■ Well-educated Tibetans use the present root of most verbs 
for those parts of the verb, which are detailed in (a) above. 
A.nd, as the student improves, he will learn to do the same. 

(h) Inoompound verbs, of which the second verb is 
nang-wa (such verbs are used in the honorific language), the 
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first verb keeps tlie present root as a rule in all tenses ; e.g. 
(q*) q]5jcq ’ tong-nga nang-wa, to send^ hon, 

(c) In the imperative the root is sometimes cbanged. Tbis 
is dealt with below in the paragraph on the imperative (see 
para. 12). 

id) As regards those verbs whose present and perfect roots 
have the same pronunciation, it is immaterial whether we write 
the present or perfect root. The present root is therefore 
written for these, both in the grammar and dictionary, in 
order to avoid the necessity of adding the literary spelling in 
brackets in such cases. 


5. The student is warned against using the different roots 
for the present, future, perfect and imperative given in 
general dictionaries. These hold good only for the literary 
language and would often lead him astray in the colloquial. 
For instance, the Lhasa man, educated or uneducated, will 


CS I • T 

always say tap-kyi-du, HE sows (the field), 

never 1 dep-hyi-dv , ; being the perfect 

SO 

and the present root. 


So also always ] nyd-yong, he will buy, from 

the perfect root never ^cqc;*i Qiyo-yong, from the 


future root ^ | 


6. For simple conversation the perfect root is the most 
important. We will now consider each mood and tense in 
detail. 


^ulc-'pa, TO POUR. 
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Present Indicative. 

I nge or ngan-tsho luH-U-yb, I (or we) 

pour (or am pouring). 

(2^')/c%o-re or 

hiM-Ii-du, you (or ye) pour (or are pouring). 

Mw or | khon-tshb hblc-M-du, lie (or 

•3 v> 

they) pours (or is pouring). 

The often omitted, e.g. 

lulc-lei, he is pouring. 

Note that the agentive case of the pronoun is employed, 
this being a transitive verb. (Chapter III, para. 13). 

8. Imperfect Indicative. — This (I was pouring, etc.), 
like that of the auxiliary verb, is the same as the present 

with ngen-la or other adverb of time added. 

9. Perfect Indicative.-- ] nge or 

cv 

ngan-tshb luk-Tca-ym, I (or we) poured (or have 

poured). 

or (q* ) hhyd^i- 

tshb luTz-Ha-re. You (or ye) poured (or have poured). 

-•S— ^ 0 >.^ "N, 

P^' Ichb or p'd&2^*§2T|^**^* (q*) khon-tsho luTc-ka-re. 

SO 

He (or they) poured (or have poured). 

Note the reduplication of the ^|' after also that, 

as in the case of the auxiliary verb, where Cqsij' is used 
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for the l<st person, is ordinarily used for the 

•o ^ 

2nd and 8rd, and where for the 1st person 
for the 2nd and 3rd. The perfect is also rendered by 
gC or and sometimes by added to the root 

of the verb, and the same for all persons, tlius, 


I oiga Ico-cKung, I heard ; kho ski- song f 

HK DIED. 

Note also here the difference of root referred to in para. 

4 (a) of this chapter; kho shu Tci-du, 

•o >o 

HE IS PETITIONING, but kho shu-joa re, he 

HAS PETITIONED. 


10. Pluperfect. — This (I had poured, etc.) is translated 
in the same way as the perfect, just as the imperfect is 
translated in the same way as the present. The context will 
sometimes include an adverb of time, and will in any case 
usually show whether the perfect or pluperfect is intended. 

11. Future Indicative. — nge or 

ngan-tsho luTc-Tzi-yin, I {or we) will pour. 

( 2^* ) khy'o-re or khyon-tshb luTc- 

M-re, you {or ye) will pour. 

kho or khon-tshb luk-ki-re, he (or they) 

will pour. 

C^C^* yong added to the perfect root of the verb may also be 
used for all persons, thus, nge luTc-yong, I will 
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POIJK; khon-tsKo luk-yong, thea' will poue. 

•sc? 

Neither the present nor the future root is used with 
in this sense, e.g. I will buy [ nge nyo-yong, not 

I nge nyo-yong. I will do this woek' c:; 25 s|*P^ 2 ^*rTj’ 
I nge le-ka tU cKr yong ; 3^' the perfect root is 


used, not 3^ the present root, nor the future root. The 
TOE will MBi/riiAPiDLY. | khyak- 

pa gyolc-po fiKii-yony. Here again the perfect root sKu 

is used, not sHu, the present root, nor sjhu, the future 
root. 


12. Imperative* - In literary Tibetan many verbs have 
a separate I'oot for the imperative as well as for the present, 
future and perfect tenses, and such roots are given in general 
dictionaries. But in the colloquial the imperative is usually 
the present or perfect root of the verb. When the root con- 
tains au inherent a or this is often changed to ; 


mihtl), LOOK ! 


from present root ta. 


Send this man ! | 7ni di tong} 

Buy this thing ! 1 cha-la di nyo} 


i Present I’oot. 


Perfect and imperative root. 
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Tell (your) petition ! | nye - s ' K 7 c s % u .^ 

Sow THIS FihLD ! ] sKing-kha di tap.^ 

In addressing servants, coolies and others of low rank 
shi is often added, e.g, Po/U' ! lult-shi. 

In addressing persons of somewhat better position 

To-nang , ami ro-c^e, the former being the slightly 

more polite of the two, are substituted for .sgjJTj | Thus, 

luJc-i'o-nang, please pour. Other particles 
used after the imperative to soften it are s^C;* pronounced fa 
and a. These soften the order, but are not quite so 

polite a.s K^2^-q]3jC:' o’o-nang or ro-cKe, e.g. 

td-t'a, DO LOOK ! a~na gyu-a, well, you may go. 

V3 

de sho-a, come herb, do. 
hho la t'ri-ro-nang . please ask him. 

13. The negative of the imperative is formed by putting 
c!f|* ma before the imperative, e.g. 

Do not send this man, mi-di ma-tong. 

Do not buy this thing, |ya)q|-(^^-3qyi cha-la di ma-nyo. 


i Perfect root. 


2 Perfect root. 
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Do NOT TELL (yOUR) PETITION, nye-sKu ma-sKu. 

Do NOT sow THIS PIELD, sHing-kha di ma- 

lt will be noted from tbe above examples that verbs ending 
in or usually take the perfect root for the positive im- 

n:? 

perative and the present root for the negative imperative. 
Verbs ending in inherent a also take the present root for the 
negative imperative, e.g, milc-ma-ta, no not' look. 

sha-ma-sa, do not eat meat. Those verbs, which 
form irregular imperatives, take the present root for the 
negative, e.y. sho, compi ! 3^'il^C ma-yong, no not gome ! 

9y'>^} man-dro, do not go ! 

14. It should be noted also that verbs of telling, ordering 
and the like govern the imperative, thus, 

I kho pha-ri la do lap shi, tell him to stay at Phari, lit. 
TP]LL HIM stay AT PhaKI. 

15. Conditional Tenses.— They are formed thus : Pre- 
sent Conditional, ip her son is ili< the mother will be grieved, 

(if ill) pu di na-na a-me 

duk-nge cKe-yong (will be grieved, lit. will makp] grief j. Past 
Conditional, ip I had known yesterday, I would havpi given it, 
pw khe-sa (yesterday) nge ha-ko-na (ip I had 

known) (q*) ] te-ra-fo (would have given). 

Hote that both for the present and the past the clause begin- 
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ning with if takes (Slj’ added to the root of the verb ; that the 

second clause, as in English, takes the future, when joined to a 
present conditional clause ; and that, when joined to a past 
conditional clause, the second clause takes the perfect indica- 
tive changing into and into Q^^CTj' Thus, lE he 

HAD KNOWN YESTERDAY, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. 

(q-) khe-sa k'ho ha-ko-na te-ra-du. 

. -v- -S/S^ 

16. As, BECAUSE, SINGE is expressed by e.g. 

khyun-tsho cKft ma-thup-tsang 

Cs 

nga che-pa-yin. As you could not do it, I did it. 

di chhe-t'ra-tsang driJc-ki ma-re. This 


WILL NOT DO AS IT IS TOO LARGE. 


Note that the adjectival i-oot is here conjugated as a 
verb (see Chap. IV. para. 7). 

17. Present Participle. This is formed by adding 

tu to the root, e.g. I kho 

fro dung-fii mi chi lep song, while he was beating the mule, 
A MAN arrived. OrS^^'Ol’ may be added to the infinitive (see 

para. 23 below), the latter being put in the genitive ; e.g. p^* 

S’qS kho fre dung~pe fii-la, etc. This parti- 

ta 

ciple may also be formed by adding q’^C(’ or q'S^Ci’ to the 
root, e.g. kho fre 

dung-pa-fang mi chi lep-song. 
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18. Past Participle.— .Formed by adding ne to the 
perfect root, e.y. chhu luJc-ne, having poured out 

Nit 

THE WATER, It takes also the place of a pluperfect and a 

-s.— ■ -sjCf' 

gerund. Thus: hb has bboomi! itiOH by T nAiima, p'SC'SISN’ 
(q-) ^=^1 Icho tfifiony yynp-n(- chhiilc-'po 
cKung-nga-re. p' {having h\t(h.ul] 

(rich) g!:;*c;' (q*) (fias hccmiw). Aptkk he had 

CN “N CN 

WRITTEN THE I.ETTER, HE DESPATGIIED IT. 


{Jitwiny loritten) (q-) Jcho yi-ga t'ri-nc- tang- 

nga-re. This dj * the conditional and the present 

N& 

participle make up largely for the poverty of the Tibetan 
language in conjunctions. 

19. Agentive Participle. — Formed by | cPipdj | q' 

or q' added to the root. These Agentive participles may 
have either a past, a present or a future signification. Cdi* 


and are used with animate objects and have an active 


signification. q* or q* when used with animate objects de- 
note the passive. With inanimate objects q* or q* are used 
in preference to C^dj’ or 5Ipdj | q* is used after vowels and 
■Cl* or (q';q* after the other final consonants. Examples : 
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— The messenger who went yesterday. 

hhe-sa dro-ngen pang-chhen t'e. 

The messenger who will go 'jo-moerow. 

•s. -N. 

(sqpaj') qc;-fib<3j-^I sctng-mji dro-ngen pang-chlien i'e. 
The man who sent the letter yesterday. 

CV "N 

caj- (sipsj’) khe-sa y^-ge tong-ngen im fe. 

The letter which was vSent yesterday. 

khe-sa tang-nge yi-ge t'e. 

Cv^ Cs 

The man who was sent yesterday. 

j hhe-sa tang-nge mi t'e. 

It will be noticed from the above examples that and 
3;ipaj* do not usually take the genitive case. 

20. Verbal Noun.. —Either takes the infinitive form or is 
formed by adding Us|* ya to the root, a-g- ^2^ tru-ya, the 

RUNNING AWAY from TO RUN AWAY. 

I di yah-po . 

ma-re, the running away when a battle is being eought 
( ) IS wrong. Again: now-a-days is the time 

FOR going to India, ) 

fe-ring-sang gya-la dro-we kii re, ht. (now- 
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A-DAYS) (to India) (o^" going) (the time) 

^ s» 

(is). Infinitives and verbal noans can also be formed from 
other parts of the verb. Thus, to do or the doing, 

g^’cSs>'V 

e . g . (q’) t>}C!]-q-gCl ke-chha cHer tshar-ra 

yalc-‘po clhung , lit . the having finished the discussion is good, 


(^■) or the having finished doing, 


i . a . it is good that the discussion has been ftnisiied. Simi- 
larly 2^' 



done. 


THE BEING ABOUT TO DO, OR THAT WHICH IS TO BE 


2 1 . Verbs governed by verbs of seeing, perceiving, hearing, 
thinking, believing, knowing, saying, etc., take the form of 

the verbal noun; e.g. hho huk- 

pa yim-pn nge ha-lco song. I perceived that he was a simple- 

TON. (^') q^3^'gc:'i 

khyd kha~la se-tshar-ra yin-na sam-cKung. I thought you had 
finished eating. 

22. In order to, for th» sake of, for the purpose of and the 

like are frequently rendered by the verbal noun in the geni- 
tive followed by or 

kham-chhu di thop- 

pe t'dn-la nge kap-le mang-po gyap-pa yin ; I have endured 

A GREAT DEAL OF TROUBLE IN ORDER TO SUCCEED IN THIS LAW-SUIT. 
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hha di iap-pe ton-t'a-la nga de yong-nga-yin ; I have comb 

HERE POE THE PURPOSE OP SOWING THIS EIELD. 


23. Infinitive. —This is the form of the verb found in 
dictionaries and vocabularies. It is the present root with CJ’ 

joa added in the case of roots ending in lea, fa, 

7ia,pa, ma, sa, and with q* wa added in the case of roots end- 


ing in a vowel or nga, a, ra, la. It is used in the 

sense of in oo'der to ; e.g. 

Cv -N, 

I * a Idn-jpung-la tshong gyaH-Ha chhim-j)a-re, he has 


GONE TO KaLIMPONG TO TRADE. 

also expresses the infinitive. 


added to the present root 
Th^is, I fa 


dro-gyu la-tsho yd, how par (have we) to go n^w ? 

Several verbS;, e.g. gd-pa, to be negessaeY;, ^q-q* 

fhup-pa, TO be ablEj S^*q' chhoH-pa, TO BE ALLOWED and 

do-pa, TO WISH, take the root and not the infinitive 


of the verb which they govern ; e.g. 

fa hhyd dro chho-M-re, you are permitted to go now. 


24. As a general rule, it may be said that when a verb 
can be turned into a verbal noun it should be translated as 
one. Thus “ Fow-a-days is the time to go to India is trans- 
lated into Tibetan as above Now-a-days is the time of going 
to India. Similarly, It is wrong to run away when a battle 
is being fought is translated The running away when a 
battle is being fought is wrong."' 
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Words. 


Official == pom-po. 

Messenger == pang- 

ehhen. 

Muleman = tre-pa- 

To, into the presence of == 
tsa-la. 

To make effort, strive = 
nying-ril 

cite pa. 

Ikbetan language = 
pd-Jce (derived from 

pd, Tibet and ke- 

chlia, speech). 

I see the house. 

tJiong-gi-du. 

I will see your house to-morrow. 


j To know== sJie-pa. 

i Quickly, soon = 

I Uy^^'P’^- 

Water = clihu. 

To learn = qgjq*q' 

Difficult pcr|*‘q“ 

/ai'le khak-po. 

Letter = iSj'qj' yi-gv. 

To receive = (^gq*q* juT-wa. 
Kalimpoiig = qTIQ^* |jC.' 

Si? 

ka-ldn-pitng. 

To buy == ^'q* nyo-zva. 


Exercise No. 11. 

c;^*pc;'q-q'fc;'^*a^2^cr| [ lujr khang-pa 

SO 


sang-nyi kliyO'-re khang-pa figt' mik-ia- 

kl-yin. 

The official has sent a messenger to me. 


(q*) cri^c'gq’j po7n-pd pcmg-chhm 

chi nge tsa-la tong-nga naiig-cThnng . 

You have sent your worst pony ; p1ea.se sell me a better one. 
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hhyd-re ia duH-sho chi tang-du yak- 

ha chi tshong-t'o-cKi. 

-V— o^ 

He is Deating- a mule. hhd t're dung-gi-du. 

“V— ^ 

He was beating' tbe rnuleman yesterday. 

CS ^ ^ • 

? C^’cn’Q^^r cn | hhe-sa hho i're-pa duny-gi-du. 

sa 'O 

If you work liard (liL make effort) you will soon know Tibetan. 

lAJC,’ I Jchyo-rc nying-ru clir-na jgo-he gyoh~po she-yong. 
Do not beat tbe pony. £*3^'^C | 'tna-dung. 

S3 

Tibetan is difficult (1,U. the learning Tibetan is difficult). 

po-he lap-ya 

ha-le hhah-po-o'C. 

I received tbe letter from Dawa Tsliering {lit, sent by Dawa 
TslieringO yesterday. 

(qS^*) '>N'g'^'c;*(q'a^g^’5n:-| khe-sa Da-wa Tshe- 

S9 

ring-yi tang-nge yi-ge fe nga-lajor-cKung. 

After going to Dai’jeeling, go to Kalimpong. 

hhyo Dor-j e-ling -la chhin- 

“O SJJ 

ne ka-lon-pung -la gyu. 

When you are at Kalimpong, buy a pony. 

S9 

Jchyd lta-ldn-p%mg-la de-tu ta- 

S3 

cM nyo. 
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Exebcisb No. 12. 

He is buying. The trader has bought these goods at {lit. 
from) Lhasa. Call my servant. Do not pour the water. I 
have sent a messenger to Darjeeling. If you liad petitioned 
the official yesterday, he would have sent a good pony. I 
am going to the bazaar to see whetlnjr there are any new 

arrivals (lit. ami/irs, from COCCI' to come) from Ijhasa. 



CHAPTER YII. 
The Verb — continued. 


1. Negatives* — The negative use(3 with the present and 
future indicative (except with is 5^' mi. With all other 
tenses and with re even though in tlie present or future 5^" 
ma is used. The negative with yin is shortened into 5^(3^* 
men, that with yb into me. Tims ; 

-V— C-, -v 

kho yong-gi min-du, he is not coming ; kho 

yong-gi via-re, he will not come ; | 

sang-nyi kho lep-mi-yong, he will not arrive to-morrow ; 

-Sr— CS Pi^ 

nga dro-Jci me7i, T will not go ; 

7ige m%ng-g%-7nc, ino not know\ 


2. With the perfect indicative ending in it is better 

to place the negative before the root-, e.g. he did not go 
YESTERDAY, | khs-sd Jcho ma-chhwi-pa-o'B, 

Ov 

in preference to chhim-pa ma-re, thougdi 

neither is incorrect. 

3. Never is translated by mn-nyong, following 

the root of the verb, e.g. | nga Dor- 

j e-ling-la dn'o ma-nyong, I have never been to Darjeeling. 
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4. Interrogatives, — These follow the rules given in 
Chapter Y, para.. 5. To these must be added the rule that 

cKtmg, so7ig, and 5^|C;' oiyony (this latter wifchout 5^1’ ma, 
meaning ever) take n.ge. Thus: has my father ahriveh I" 
CiS^-q-q-qlq^-gCi’C:^! ihgr.ya-fa lap cHimg-vgf'^ Again, have 
YOU EVER BEEN TO DARJEELiNG ? 1 


khyd Dor-j\>Ung-l(t dro vyong-ngp ? Soraetimes UJclj' is used 
instead of in interrogative sontoncBS for the second 

person, singular and plural, e.f/. | 

hhyd hln-sa-la dro-lH yivi-pe ? are you goinu to IjHasa ? 

5. An interrogative is also formed by a-?/c> (pru- 

sent tense) a-yong (future tense). 'Phus, 

g2^'(3j'!Js|2T|'q’l^’ys!C,*| le~ka di die-nay ali-po a-yo'ug ? if you no 

THIS, WILL IT TURN OUT WELL ? (lit. WILL IT BE GOOH ?). 


lap-fraAa- 

< 

yalc-yo cKe-ne d.e-kyl a yd ? is this boy doing weli. at bohool? 


6. Finally, an interrogative with a future moaning is 
formed by adding ZT]* to the root. Thus, n;'^q[]*^*(qq*ZT| ] 

nijan-Who ka-ro lap-ka ? what are w.e to say ? what shall 

WE S\Y? 

7. Passive Voice, — As shown above (Chap. VI, para, 2) 
the Passive Voice is not distinguished from the Active in the 
same way as in English. Thus, he is heating me, is expressed 
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in Tibetan hy him to vie a heating is. So in the Passive Yoice 
I am being beaten is expressed to me a heating is. The only 
difference therefore between the Active and Passive is that 
the Agent is omitted in the latter. Thus : — 


Present ■ nga (Jchyu, Jiho)dung-gi-du, 

si 

I (yoUj he) am being beaten, 

Pbiturc 

P') nga {khyd, kho) dung-yong . 

'O 

I (you, lie) sliall be beaten. 

Perfect dung-song^ or d'ung~du^ or 

S3 vi 

(lung sKu, Have (has) been beaten. 
Ihiture Passive Participle dting-gyu, To be beaten. So 

also yw ^s7iowg-y^it, Turquoises to he sold ov 

No 

turquoises for sale. 


The Passive should, as far as possible, be avoided in trans- 
lating, the corresponding Active tense being used instead. 


8. Potential Verbs. — When GAN, GOULD mean is able to, 


translate by to be able, added to the root of the verb ; 

c.g. YOU CAN (i.e. ahe able to) oo to Darjeeling, 

'"v* Cs 

j khyd Dor-j e-ling-la dro thuf-kyi-re. He can 

Cs ^ Cv -s. 

DO THIS; khd di cKe thup-kyi-re. It 


will be seen from the above examples that the subject is put in 
the ageutive case, when the main verb is transitive and in 
the nominative case, when the main verb is intransitive. A 
similar rule applies to the permissive verbs and to the horta- 
tive verbs dealt with in the two next paragraphs. 
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9. Permissive Verbs* — When can, could mean is al- 
lowed TO, translate by chhoJc-pa, added to the root of 

the verb ; e.g. 1 

ling-la dro chhol-Hi-rC; you can (be. aiie allowed to) go to 

[Iaejeelino. 


10. Hortative Verbs*— When should moans ought, need, 
vyant, wish ok. must, it is translated by go-pa, added 

to tho root of the verb, e..g. you should {La. ought to, oh 
must) go to Dahjeeling, C;* 01* 1 

hliyb Bor-j e-Ung-la dro go-kyi-re. 


11. Optative Verbs.— -These, denoting wish and hkgket, 
are rendered as follows : — 

e.g., Would that my brotiibe were here ! C,Q^*^<5j’^^'3?l*^^* 

nge pun-hja da yii-na-a. 

If only he would eat his food ! p^rp*aiq]*a’XjT|^'g^*5j*t^ I 
kho Icha-la sa-ro clie-na-n. 

I.F only he woujj) bring my pony ! p2^' CiO^'^’ 

khb nge ta-t'a Ihri ynng-ro cHe-na-a, 


12. Another form, used in religious prayers or blessing, 
is as follows : — 

May the peosperity of the (Buddhist) eeligion long prevail I 

<3j*q*g3j'^c;*cT|3jJ^*qQ;'q^**^2^*.^ I tem-pa y un- 
ring ne-'pe tra-shi sho. 
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This sentence is frequently used at the end of a prayer. 
May you be happy lihyo hyi-po 

yong-nga sho. 

May you have a long lieid eree prom illness I 




khyo tshe-rlng ne-me yo7ig-nga sho. 


These two latter examples might be used by an old man 
blessing a young one. 

The language used is literary, rather than ordinary collo- 
quial, but is used colloquially for the above purposes. 


18. The imminence of an action is expressed by tro, 

added to the root; e.y., 

S3 

O'i-la lep-tro-du, he has nearly reached Phari. 


14. Prohahility, UJcelihood are expressed by 0^^' tro or 
'pn-dra. e.g. 

liho phn-ri-la de-kyi yin~trn or yim pa-dra, he will 
PROBABLY STAY at Fhari. The negative forms are 
and | (|j3^-q'Q^5| ) e.g., 

pha-ri-la de-kyi mem-pa-dr a , 
HE WILL probably NOT STAY AT PhaRI. 


15. Completion is expressed by the verb tshar-wa, 

TO PiNisH, added to the root; e.g., | klio to 

se-tshar-song, he has pinished eating. 
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16. When an action is hahitual or general the future form 

in is used. Thus, (O^Cfq*) f 

nyi-ma re-re chha-pa pap-kyi-re, rain falls every day. 

17. That an action is continuing i.s expres.sed liy the root 
with Cfj* once repeated and followed by the verb gy=i- o-'j: 


•v-*' Ov ^s/'^CS CS 


(Irn-lii 


dro-ki cJhi~a, nya t'an-da Icp-yoiuj, kkei' movino on; I W!li. 
COME PRESENTLY. 

18. Verbs of becominci, cirANCiNO into, altering into, 

GROWING, etc., are often expre.ssed by governing tlio 

-s/S^ “N 

dative, e.ij., Tins yellow coloiju. rs becojiino ijei). 

tshu ser-‘po di 7nar-po-la dro-lH. It is 
very common with the comparatives of acljective.s ; c.g., Tins 

CS cv 

BAS BIOCOMf^ LKS8. di mjwig-rn cJilMb-ma. 

Si? 

Note the use of here. It is used with some words in 
the place of 

19. PLACE, is joined to many verbal roots, ojj., 

dd-sa, residence (lit. place oe dwelj/ing, from ^'C|' to 
RBAIAIN, dwell) ; Ic-ka clie-sa, place where one 

DOES ONE^s work, from gy^r cKe-pa, TO do. 

20. To have leisure to, time for doing is expressed by P4C,‘ 
long, joined to the root of the verb concerned, e.g,, Ci'3^’^'^' 
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cs 

I nga mi t'e-tsho tlire-long min-du, I have no 

TIME TO SEK THOSE MEN. 

21. That the time for doing something has arrived is ex- 
pressed by ren, (\g., t'a dro-ren-song, it is 

TIME TO (JO XOW ; t'a, ^-a-ren-du^ it is tiime to eat 

•o 

NOW (it is meal-tiate). 

22. To EE READY Eoiij TO BE PREPARED EOii, is expressGcl by 
<5^* <'lih(>, (35^’c5^’ f'^dioli rliho joined to the root of the verb. 

To BE FIT FOR, TO BE SUITABLE FOR IS expressed by 53^*q- nyem- 
jRX siuiiiarly joined (See Ohap. IV, para. 6). 

23. y joined to the root of the verb, and followed later by 
denotes 


Indeed 
It is true 
CJertainly 


BUT 

BUT 

BUT, etc. 


i‘.g., He CERTAINLY HEARS BUT HE DOES NOT HEED, =ri-yq|-qi-a,^qi- 
^o-Ut Tio-lti duTi-te Icho nyvn-Ttyi ma-Te,. 

I DID INDEED SEE HIM, BUT I DID NOT RECOGNISE HIM. 

I thong-ta thong-clung-te nga 

'}iijo-ahi‘ ma.-cK'iing . 

In the literary language the spelling of this particle ^ 
varies according to the letter immediately preceding it, but 
in the colloquial the pronunciation is always te. 
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The meaning of -y . . . y corresponds to that of to .. . lekin 
in Hindustani. 

24. Verbs of receivi^ig follow the same rule as in the 

sense oi possessing (Cap. V, para. 15). Thus, | 

nga-lajor-clhung, I have eecbiveh. 


25. A few common verbs which are irregular may be 
noted as follows : — 


Infinitive. 

Pi'csont. 

Pcrffjct. 

Futuro, 

Impera- 

111 Vt^. 

Negative i 
Impera- 






tive. 



Bfc-c:* 

Cs Cv 



yong-wa, 


(^') 

yong-gi- 

sho. 

ma- 

to come 

\ / 

yin. 


yong. 


yong- 

yi-yo 


not EXfc;* 





yong- 

yong. 





nga- 






yin. 





'OT 

i 


S=T 


wa, to go 

c^y 

dro-M- 

Cs 

u^y 

chhim- 

dro-M-yin 

or gy^^c:' 


man- 

dro. 


yd. 

pa-yin. 

chhi'Ji,- 


\ 




yony. 



gyq' c%e- 

Cv. 



S^' 

ah|-gy 

pa, to do 


% 

cKe-kyi 

yin. 


ma-cKe. 


cKe-hyi- 

yd. 

c%o-pa- 

yin. 

or gy^c;' 

cKi. 





cHe-yong. 
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Tims nga yong yi-yd, I am coming (now). 

Jcho yong-gi-re, he will cojie. sp|cr|* sho, come ! 

3^*^!:;* ma-yong, do not come ! dro-B- 

du, HE IS GOING. kho chhim-pa-re, he has gone. 


26. As will have been noticed fi'Oin tlie examples in tbis 
and tlie preceding’ cliapters the verb is always placed at tlie 
end of tbe sentence. W^lien there are two verbs in a sentence, 
one governing' tlie other, the governing verb comes last; e.y.> 


khyU-chhin cloholi-Jca, you may go. T|’ 

1 di c%e thup-kyi. ma-re, I cannot 


[JO THIS WORK. 


Words. 


Mutton, {lit. sheep-flesh). 
luJt-sha. 

Pork, (lit. pig-flesh). 
phalc-sha. 

Darjeeling. d)or-gc 

ling. 

Bazaar. throm. 


Week. q^3j| dwr; 


diin-thra. 


To assemble. tsho- 

pa. 

Sunday. qjga^ySl- sa-nyi-ma. 


To make, build. q3*q* h-u'a. 
To see. thony-wa. 

At the time. gang -la. 

Cleaning, purpose. 
t'dn-Ha. 

CN -V-^ 

Pleasant, comfortable. 
hyi-po. 

To look at, see, miH- 

ta-wa. 

To arrive, ^q'q* l^p-lp^' 
Yillage. t'rong-se. 
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Name. mmy. 

To say, be called (of a name). 
sW-iva. 


Wliat. Tca-re- 

Lie. I ham-pa. 

Injali-dzihi. 

Wliip. to- dm. 

New. m-'pa. 


Before. ngeii-la. 

Rincbengong. 
rin-chm-gang. 

.Exerci.sw No. 13. 

The turnip has been eaten. J ny nmj-uia, 

VP 

(li Sf-mng. 

Uv. CN ^ 

The turnip will be eaten to-moi’row. 

sang-nyi nyung-ma di .m.-yong. 

Bat this muttoiij but do not eat this pork. 

hilc-sha di so, phaldsha di ma-sa. 

Every week a large bazaar is held {lit, assembles) in Dar- 
jeeling. 

VP 

Bar-jpj-ling-ld dun ra-ro-la tlmmi c.hhem-'po rn 
fsho-h-yi-yd- 

The large bazaar at (lit. of) Darjeeling will not bo lield to- 

Cv •V^"V cv 

morrow but will be held on Sunday. 

sang-mji Dor-j e-ling Tii throm cdihem-im t'e tsho-Jcyl ma- 
re sii-nyi-ona tsho-yong. 

He has almo.st finished building the house. p?i-pc:-q-a>=;- 

kho khang-pa di so tsha-to'o-du. 
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Did you see tlie man wlio came yesterday 

khe-sa yong-khen 

oni t'^' khyo-re thong c^uny-oige ? 

1 did not see (him). (T-Ie) came when I was out. 

nge thong-ma- 

ctKung, nga me-pe gang-la yong-nga-ro. 

It. is unnecessai’y for him to go to Piiari. {Lit. There is no 
reason ot his having to go to Phari). p'£^crj’^'Cl|'C2^2^* 

I kho fha-ri-la dro go- 

ya fun-t'a yo-wa ma-re. 

Have you ever been to Darjeeling 

C?I| khyd Dar-j e-ling ~la dro n,yong-nge 
No. {lit. not been). ma-nyong. 

\ am, going to see whether Darjeeling is a pleasant place. 

JDor-je ling kyi-fo a-y'6 nga niik ta-Jcu dro-ki-yin. 
Exercise No. 14. 

We have nearly reached the village. What is its name ? 
{Lit. What is its name called) ? Einchengong. Have you 
ever been {lit. arrived) here before ? Go on asking him 
about the road. Tell him that if he tells (any) lies he will be 
flogged. He is unable to come to Darjeeling. I am not 
allowed to buy pork. You ought to learn Tibetan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Numerals. 

1. The unmoral like i-ho adjective follows the noun. If 
tho noun is accompanied by an adjective the numeral follows 
the adjective. Thus C:’ai*^*cr|^3q* {throe) | nga~la tannm yd, 

I HAVE TIIREK L’ONiBs. [ nga-lu ta yah- 

-po sum yd, I have TiriiEE good ponies. 

CS. 

2. The cardinal numerals according to ^ or 

t'rang-hyi (or tsi-lcyi) nam-t'rang, i.n. 
arithmetical notation, are as follows : — 


English 

figure. 

Tibctaii 

Tibetan word. 

Kgurc. 

In Tibetan character. 

In Roman charao 

1 

9 

Ov 

cr|^q|* 

cM. 

2 



nyi. 

3 



sum. 

^ 1 



sU 

5 1 

1 

y 

S’ 

nga. 
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English 

Tibetan 

Tibetan 'word. 

figure. 

figure. 

1 

1 

In Tibetan character. 

In Roman character. 

() 

vS 

S'! 

SO 1 

t’rnlc. 

7 

V 


dun. 

8 

1 


yyf‘- 


© 


gu. 

10 

QQ 

q^' or q^-^sq-q* 

chu or cliu-thmi-'pa. 

11 

99 


ohuli-chi. 

1‘2 

9^ 


chu~nyi. 

13 

9:^ 

1 

cliu]c-bium. 

14 


«s— ^ 

chup-s'Ki. 

15 

9T 

qs-ig- 

cho-nga. 

16 

9^ 

so 

chu-fruTc. 

17 

9V 

q§-q^a;* 

\S>‘ 

chn^-clun. 

18 

9L 

qs-qg*^- 

ckop-gye. 

19 

90 

q§'=ij 

Cs C?s 

chu'gu. 

20 


f'S 01’ f';g'^5q*q 

nyi-shu or nyi-shtt 
tham-pa. 
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1 Tibetan b'orh. 

English 

Tibetan 



figure. 

figure. 





In Tibetan character. 

In JRoman cbaracter. 

21 



nj/i shu Udlt-chl. 

80 



'him~(’hii or .^um-cJiu 





31 


g5J-§-5fqi5^- 

mm-clin fto-chi. 

40 


q^-c!,§- ov q|-qi§' 

fiKip-cJm or sKip-chu 




thaiii-pa. 

41 



till ip “ c h u sK e- chi. 

50, 

y-o 

(g’q§' or g-q§- 

ngap-c.'fm or nga'p- 




chib tham-fa. 

51 

Y9 

Ig-q^-q-qisq]’ 

ngap-cJbu nga-chi. 

60 



iiruli-chu or truli- 




chu tham-pa. 

()1 

^39 

5q|-§-^-qi5qi- 

truli-chu re-chi. 

70 

yo 

s»P 

diin-chu or dun~chu 



V3 "O 

tham-pa. 

71 

V9 


dun-chu fon-chi. 



*0 
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English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

figure. 

Tibetan wore. 

In Tibetan charactei’. 

In Roman character. 

80 



gye-chu or gye-chu 




thnm-'pd. 

81 

Lf? 

=Ig‘^'§’g'=q5'Tl' 

gye-chu gya-cM. 

90 

GO 


gup-chii or gup~chu 




tham~pa. 

91 



gup-chu Ho- chi. 

100 


qg’ or qg-^sq-q- 

gya or gya~tham-pa. 

101 

9°9 

qg'=^c=ri5'il’ 

gy a- fang -chi. 

200 

;^00 

f'qj* 

nyi-gya. 

300 

o 

o 


siim-gya. 


ei^oo 

q^'qg* 

^hip-gya. 

500 

yoo 

g-qg 

ngap-gya. 


^000 

ov 

tong thra or tong. 


^0000 

S' 

thri. 


QZOQOO 

O^qsi- 

hum. 


6 
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English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

figure. 

Tibetaf 

In Tibetan character. 

r AvoiU). 

In Eoraan charactei’ 

1,000,000 

1 ^000000 

1 

q-q- 

cKe-wad 

10,000,000 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Cs 


sa-ya. 

100,000,000 

gaooooooo 


fling -gy nr. 


Note ■ji.rstly tliat^ in the case of tan,^ and hundreds when 
the smaller number follows the lai’ger^ addition is in- 
dicated, e.g., fourteen = ten four ; but when the larger 
number follows the smaller, multiplication is indica- 
ted, e.g., forty —four-ten. From the thousands up- 
wards, when is used, the smaller number 

always follows the lai'ger, e.g., tong-thra 

sKi, EODR THOUSAND, |c;*g=ll'q]sci]-z^cq^* tnng-thra- 

chi fang sKi, onr thousand and eour. But with 

the multiplying number precedes, e.g., q^’^*«^C;’q^' 

sKip-tong fang sKi, dour thousanu and four. 

Note secondly, that in the case of multiplication 

is spelt is spelt an dqc as the second 


i It is curious^ that Jiisclikc and Sarat Ohandi’a Das in their 
dictionaries give as ten millions and as one million, but 
numeyous Tibetans have been independently consulted and all agree 
that i;'R’ means one million and ten millions. 
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part of a compound^ tlie first part of wliicli ends in a 
consonant^ is spelt 

Note thirdly, that the use of after full tens is 

optional. When used it implies completion, e.g., 5 ^’ 
trulc-chu tham~pa = sixty and no more. 


tham-pa, is also, but less commonly, used after 

complete hundreds, e.g., nyi-gya tham- 

pa, and when so used has a similar sense of com- 
pletion. 

"tiote fourthly, the different conjunctions for each series 
between 20 and 100, i.e., for the 20 series, for the 30 
series, for the 40 series and so on. 

Note fifthly, that we can add the usual plural form iS' to 


01 and and the higher numbers to 

make them plurals, but it is not necessary to do so. 
[3* may take also as a plural form. 

^ and seem to be used mainly in an indefinite 

sense, e.g., I have several tens op thousands op 

SHEEP. 

.tftho kha-she chi yo. There are two hundred thousand 
soldiers in that country. 


lung-pa t’e-la ma-mi hum-nyi yo. 

The noun qualified by a numeral remains in the singular ; 
e.g., four ponies = not (see also Chapter III, 

para. 12). 
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3. Alpliabetical Notation ka-klm nam-t'rang. 


This is used for paging books, for numbering the viiiferent 
volumes or parts in books, for Indices, etc. It is possible to 
count up to three hundred by it. 


1 to 30 rr|* p- q|’ 


thron 

:gh the alphabet to 


81 „ 60 p- p- p* 

Cv 

t;’ 


>J 3) 

• 5 

Cv. 

61 „ 90 p- 2* 

5' 

J? 

-5 35 

5' 


91 „ 120 p* p* p* 


7J 

55 5 5 

55 


121 „ 160 ny p ^ 

c 


55 35 

J35 

•v— ' 

151 „ 180 p’ p' p’ 

c 

a 

>) 

55 55 

5 5 

bN* 

a 

181 „ 210 p* p* qj* 
a o. Ok 

Cv 

C" 


53 55 

55 

iS- 

a 

211 „ 240 nr]* p* qy 

0, q q 

<2 Q Nc 

c;* 

6 

No 


5’ 55 

35 

5 

Ns) 

241 „ 270 p' p’ p* 
o, o. Ok 

•*s 

yj 

55 55 

5' 

W 

to 

1 — ' 

CO 

o 

o 

P'31 

p_3j 

o. 

yy 

'? 55 

5' 



4. In counting most weights or measuros and some divi- 
sions of money CT|Ci* kang is usod instead of CTj^cij* chi and 

fo instead ofCTj^:^| nyi. Thus, one ringer- 

BRBADTH, 51‘^T sang-io, two sang (i.e., three rupees fiv^e 

annas), but gor-mo nyi, two eupbes. 
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5. In some dialects khe is used as a score, tlius paj- 
khe-nyi tang nga = forty-five (lit. two score and 
five). This method of counting is not used in Lhasa where 
pfll* khe denotes a measure containing twenty g' fret (a mea- 
sure varying in different districts, but often ec[ual to about 
one-fourteenth of a cubic foot). 


G. Ordinals.— T/ni first is translated by ] fang-'po. 


All subsequent numbers liy adding Zl]' pa to the cardinal ; e.g., 
nyi-pa, thi!) second, sum-chu so- 

chilc-pa, THE THIRI'Y-PIRST. In reckoning Tibetan dates the 
word tshe-'pa, date is used and is followed by the 

cardinal number concerned, e.g., 

da-wa nyi-iK tshe-ya sum, thb third of the second month, 

lit. THE THREE-DATE OP THE SECOND MONTH. And 


tshe-pa chiis uBoAiov the first, not tshe-p)a fang- 


po. Also or nyi-shu chi is used 

instead of nyi-shu tsa-chi&nd.^^'^^^’ nyer-ny% 


OF nyi-shu nyi instead of nyi-shu 

tsa-nyi, and so on up to the twenty-ninth, inclusive. The last 
day is nang-kang. If tlie month contains less or 

more than thirty days, the omission or repetition of earlier 
dates is prescribed. The last day is always 2T|i3^51 | T'or 
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C*s 

Eaglish dates tlie Hindustani word tarikli is used. A 

further difference is that nyi-shu tsa-chi,. 

Os Cs 

nyi-shu tsa-nyi, etc., are written for the 21st, 
22nd, etc., instead of the forms noted above as used with 

II 

7. Conjunctive Numerals.— ka added to the cardi- 

Cs 

nal up to ten inclusiv'e denotes conjuncUon. Thus, cr|^2^'TI* 


nyi-ka, both, sum-ka, the three together, all three. 

In the colloquial 'S’ c.hn. often takes the place of Hfl' ka, e.y., 
wji-cha, sum~cha, etc. Thus, C;^*^=T]’q*5q]'' 

CS ■SM*' 

I nye cKak-ya t'ruh-cha Hm-yo, I have caught all. 

SIX ROBBERS. 


8. Distributive Numerals. — To express dislnlmtive nu- 
merals, i.e., tioo at a time, five at a time, etc., I'epeat the cardi- 
nal and add I oKe-ne. Thus, bring them to mb two 

AT a time. pc-S^c;S;-g“ai-q]|5i-q]|54-g5}'3i5^-a^gs^-.^] khan- 
tshonge-tsa-IanyinyicKe-nethn-sho. Bring them to mb four- 
teen AT A TIME. 

khon-tsho nge-tsa-la mi chup-sKi cJntfi-sKi cKe-ne thri- 

sho. 

To express two each, etc., omit the cKe-ne, e.g., give 

EACH cooLY (load-garrier) TWO TRANG-KAS (a trangka = four 

•-S 

s 


annas at present, 1917 j. 
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CS Cs -V-' . 

fo-jDO khe-Jchen-fcyi nu re-re^la tmng-ka nyi- 

**S 

nyi tro. For one at a time, each or one each re-re is used 

CV Cs 

instead of ©-g-j buino them to mb one at a time, 

] hhon-tsho nge-tsa-la re- 

re cHe-ne thri-sho, Give bach cooly one teang-ka 

t'o-po Iche-hhen mi- 

hrany re-re-la trany-ka re-re tro. Where a eardinal numeral 
has more than two syllables the whole numeral is not re- 
peated. The last two syllables may be repeated, e.g., give 

EACH MAN THIRTY-EOUR RUPEES. 

mi re-re-la gor-mo sum- chu sop-slii sop-sKi tro. Or 
-1 • 

we may add V to the numeral instead of repeating^ tlias, 

mi re-re-la gor-mo sum- 

chu sop-slii re tro. 

-N, 

9. Fractions. — Half is chhe-ka, one and a half, 

•%, Cs 

is expressed by chhe-t’ang nyi, lit. with a half 

(it is) two. Two AND A HALF = chhe-t'ang sum, 

CS •*s 

and so on. chik-t'ang chhe-ka may be used 

instead of chhe-t'ang nyi ojid so on, hut the 

Cs 

latter forms are more common. One of a pair is 
ya-chi, e.g., ka-yd ya-chi, one cup of a 

i aM’ as a tinal consonant may always be written in this way. 
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PAIR. sum-chha, ~ a third and CI(^*cg* .^M^p-chha 

== A EotJRTHj and so on for other numbers; but fractions be- 
yond one-fourtli are not very much used in the colloquial 
language. Thus, | 

ma-di nga-la sum-chha-nyi go-wa yd, I avant two-thirds op 

THIS BUTTER. ska dl-no .sKi- 

chha-sum kho-la tro. Give him three quarters op this meat ; 

re. di ring-thung-la thru fiM fang thru chilc-M .sKip-chha-chi 
yo-wa-ro. This cotton cloth is 4;} cubits in length. 

10. Alternative Numbers. ~ T-wn or thrcn, sevon or eight, 
etc., are expressed by the two numbers being placed one di- 
rectly after the other. They may also be followed by STjSmj' 

chi; this is optional. Thus, ^C:*|5j'q’C^7C5^P<3j'5^' 

sang-nyi mi yong-khon fruit dun chi yd, mi ro-rc. I'i ta oiyi 
sum thri lep-yong, there are six or seven men comin(! to- 
morrow ; EACH MAN WILL BRING (lit. WILL ARRIVE BRINGING) ‘ 
TWO OR THREE PONIES. 

11. Once, twice, thrice, etc., are rendered by theny 

or tshar, both of which mean time, joined to the cardinal 

numeral. Osoe more is (or ysy ta- 

rung theng-chi and so on. e.g. hb has comb hbkb twick. 

i To bring in the sense of to = thri-^a; in the sense of 

to.carry— «,||y'q' Jchyer-im or Jehnr-wa. 
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kho de theng-nyi 

Ip.p-song. I HAVE BEEN TO Lhasa pi?e times and shall go 


ONCK MOEB, I =^-5r^=^''5]3=r|- 

1 nya hla-sa-la tshar-nga lep-nyong ; t'a-rung 
-UJi ar- chi dro-M-yin. 


12. The rnetliods of reckoning addition, subtraction, mul- 
'lication and division will clearly appear fromtlie following 
examples. Thus, | nyi tang sKi cKe- 

■ N9 

nafru^^iF two and pour are made, six. 

cJm-ne sum thvn-na diin, ip three be drawn prom ten, 

Cs , 

SBVjBN. I lip nga-la chu, two to hve^ teu. 

chu-nyi t'um~pu sum-la 

tang-na sKi, ip twelve be sent into three pieces, pour. 


Words. 


Soldier: 




ma-nn. 


Beiiiud=^CJ'(3J[' gyap-la. 

Wall=|q]*q’ tsilc-'pa. 

That... over there (indicating 
a place in sight) = q’JTj* 

jpha-gi. 

Jong-pen,i e. Official in charge 


of a district — gc:’2^q<3^' 
Jong-pen. He lives in a 
fort, called the Jong ^ 

built strongly with thick 
walls on a hill or lidge ris- 
ing a little above the sur- 
rounding plain or valley. 
To come, arrive, hon. = 

“s 

qq‘q* phep-pa. 
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Wages = la. 

Boot (of Tibetan manufac- 
ture). = Uam-hho> 

Boot (of English or Indian 
manufacture) = 
ju-ta, Hin. 

Is lost (lit. having been lost;, 
is not) = 




la-ne min-du. 


Finger- breadth = sor. 


Span (from the tip of th& 
thumb to the tip of the- 
middle finger when extend- 
ed) == tho. 

Cubit (from the point of the 
elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger) — g* thru. 

CN 

Day == ^’5^* nyi-via. 

New==ci]^Vq' 

New year == lo 


Exercise No. 18. 


1883. 9^L'^ I 

One thousand three hundred and eighty-three. 


suni-gya gye-ehu gyasimi. 

There are thirty or forty Tibetan soldiers behind that wall 
over there. 

I vha-gi tsilc-pe gyap-la po~pe ma- 


mi sum-chu ship-chu yo-wa-re. 

The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth. 



(^q.-g-) 1 nyi- 


shu nga-la de Jong-pen phe-yong. 
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The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth of the 
sixth month. 

qq-u^C I da-wa truH-pe nyi-shu nga-Ia Jong-'pen de 
yhe-yong. 

The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth of June. 

d(i tmli-'pe nyi-shu nya-la Jong-pen de phe-yo 7 ig. 

Botli men are here- | vni 7 iyi-ka de yd. 

riiey ask (Zff. request^ “ please give one and a half rupees 
each as wages. 

CV 

la go7'-mo c-hhe-i'aoig nyi- 7 iyi 

nang-ro-7i a^ig sKu-M-du. 


G-ive them one rupee each {liL give each man one rupee)- 

CV -V -s -V— 

7ni 7-e-re-la yor-mo re-7'e trd. 

One boot of this pair is lost. 

Cs 

klam-hho di-i ya-chi la-ne min~du. 

sa 

ITiree and five are eight. ] sum tang 

nga cKe-na gye. 

vSeven from nine leaves two. «^2’3jq-q2^aj'a^^3j'5i*cr]|q ]• 
gu-ne dun then-na nyi. 

Seven times two are fourteen. qfi^3j*ci]|q*q-q^*q^ [ diin 
nyi-la chup-sKi. 
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Five into fifteen is three. | 

V9 

cho-nga tum-pu nga-la tang-na sum. 

Ten fing-er-breadths make one span. 

**s, 

tho Tcang-la sor chu yo-wa-re. 

Two spans make one cubit. 

thr'U JcaiLg-la tho t’o yo-wa-re. 

Exercise No, 14. 

Four into twenty-four is six. Five from thirtoen leaves 
■eight. 28^97. Twenty-eight thousand four hundred and 
seven. Bring an armful of wood. Five or six new traders 
•are arriving daily (= each day) at Kalimpong. When the 
New Year is over larger numbers (== more) will come 

■r 

(= arrive). 


CHAPTER IX. 
Pjbonodns. 


1. Pronouns are, generally speaking, declined in the- 
same way as nouns, Exceptions to this general rule will b© 
noted below under the pronouns concerned. 


2. Personal Pronouns* — These are C,* vga or 


nga~rany, I khyd or khyd-rang, thou, you ; p" 

kho, or kho-rang, he; 3^* mo, she; e.g., will you sta.y 

H EER TO-MOERO W ? 1 


sang-nyi de dn-kyi yim-'pe ? The system of honorific- 
language in Tibetan is dealt with below in Chapter XIII, but 
here it must be briefly noted that there is a separate class 
of words which must be used in reference to a person of good 
position, both when speaking to and when speaking of such 
person. Not to do so will lay the student open to the 
charge of speaking what is known in India as “ Oooly 
language.’^ Even if his rudeness is known to be merely the 
result of ignorance, every sentence he utters will jar upon 
the person he addresses. 


3, As regards personal pronouns the ordinary honorifiie 
form for thou, you is khye or 

HE or SHE khong. Of course the first person has no honor- 
ific form ; nor in the Lhasa colloquial language are any 
other forms used for it except Q’ nga or nga-rang ; 


khye-mng and for 
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tlioiigli in tie Tsang colloquial da is used in the depre- 

catory sense of ^“^your hamble servantj^'’ and in letter-writing 
in Lhasa and elsewhere da and thren and other 

terms are used in the same sense. For Tibetan gentlemen 
of the higlier ranks a higlier form of honorific should be em- 
ployed;, namely liu-sho, or ku-ngo, th e 

\0 Nd 

meaning of which corresponds somewhat to the English sir, 
e.g., WILL YOU stay heiie to-morkow^ Sir ? 

f3j'3^s^^'qgq]2^'q|5^3j'q^Rq|-q|’lJiaj-q;^ I ku-sho sang-nyi de 
sKu-den Ja~ki yim-ye? For Tibetan ladies g3^’^-q|^q]^- 

S5 

•cham-hu-sho is used. These latter are used as honoriJios for 
You^ HE or SHE i.e., both when speaking to or of a person. 
The secular heads of the Tibetan G-overnment, i.e. Lon-chhens 
and Sha-pes should be addressed by their titles, i.e., 

Idn-chhen and sa-wang chhem-po, respectively, 

the latter being the Sha-pe^s honorific designation. The wivo.s 
•of these high ministers are addressed as ida- 

cham ku-sho. Similarly;, for a high Lama 

ku-sho rim-po-chhe, precious Sir ! and for a nun of high posi- 
tion g’q,^(3j*^*q|(^q|^* je-tsun ku-sho should be employed, 

e.g., WILL YOU (addressing a nun of high rank) stay herb to- 

HOEEOW ? 
cs 

je-tsun ku-sho sang-nyi de sKu-deiija-M yim-'pe ? 
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If tlie Laina be an avatar, i.e-, an incarnation of Buddlia^ of 
whom there are several hundreds in Tibet, 

^ Nff 

Ini-sho tru-ku should he used. trii-ku means incar- 

nation. 

4. As regards declension it should be noted that-|^s;j| 

khyd p* kho and 51' mo in addition to making their 
■genitive and instrumental singular according to the rules of 
declension for nouns, also take re for the genitive and 

"v— ' --S CS 

re for the instrumental case, e.g., khyb-re or 

fi'S’ -kyi] kho or kho-re. Again when' 

personal pronouns are used in a plural sense, their plural 
forms are, as a rule, used even though the sense of plurality 
is clear from the context. On this point also they difier 
from nouns (see Cap. Ill, para. 12). Thus, 

cs **s 

t'e-ring chhum-bi la tshong-pa mang-po yo-wa~re, sang- 
nyi khon-fsho gang~kha pha-ri~la dro-ki-re, there is a TjAEGe 
NUMBE ll OE TRADERS AT ChUMBI TO-DAY; THEY WILL ALL GO 
TO Phaki to-morrow. When joined to numerals, however, 
the plural form is not used, e.g., nga-nyi, we two. 

The plural of ku-sho and of ku-ngo may 

■either be formed with g,' tsho in the ordinary way or by 
Mwg'^S^m'hlm-gye; e.g., ku-sho hlen- 
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gye. The latter form gives a somewhat higher honorific 
than the former. 


5. The pronoun it, when used in the nominative or accusa- 
tive casOj is not translated into Tibetan, e.g., I' 

"4 CN 

c:2^-q^2^-q'y^3j [ fow t'c ka-pa yb ? nge se-pa yin, where is 

THAT BEAR? T HAVE KlfiEEl) IT. But | 

u^ai-cjl-gjC-p-qsi^-ajWRj^^Et] [ nhing - doiig di re, t'c-'i ye~ga 

NO 

gang-kha ohene min-du, this is the tree; its bkanghes 

HAVE ALL BEEN LOPPED OFF (^lit. HAVING BEEN LOPPED, ARE NOT). 


6. Any personal pronoun will usually be omitted, if its. 
omission does not cause any ambiguity in the sentence, e.g., 

t'e-ring nga de db-kyi-yin sang-nyi dro-M-yin. I will stay 

HERB TO-DAY ; I SHALL GO TO-MORROW. 


7. Possessive Pronouns* — The Possessive Pronoun is 
expressed by the genit-.ive of the Personal Pronoun, e.g., 
nge my, mine ; khyb-ro hhyb-kyi, yodr, 


YOURS pS;- khb kho~re, his. 3 ?^ mb, 

Cs O -N 

mo-re, her, hers. Thus, I dh nge ki re, this 

Cv Cv 

IS MY HOESB ; ta di nge re, this horse is mine ; 

khyb-re men-da klie-sho, bring 


YODR GUN. 
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8. Reflective Pronouns. — Myselp^ yourself, etc., are ex- 
pressed by rang, e.g., 

{(injury) 1 khyd-re fen-dra cKe-na rang-la leydn 


cKe-yong. If you act in that way you will hurt youesele. 

CN ^ 

rang-gi and so-so, my own, your own, etc., bave 


tlie meaning of apia in Hindustani. Thus, 

mi so-so rang-gi ta yak-sho 
yin sam-<pa-rp.. Each man thought his own pony the best. 


This might also be rendered 

mi re-ro so-so ta yak-sho yin sam-ya-re. 

9. Other meanings of connected with the above mean- 
ing of SELF are shown in the following examples : — 

Yes. It is quite so. la i'a-lca rang re. 


This is really difficult. (a^^'^nr]Q^*(q^*P=T]*q=T]’S^'^C;*a^=^s^ ] 

di ha-le khalc-thalc-chhd rang du. 

Your mere coming here has done good, {lit) by your mere com- 
ing here good has resulted. 


5fc;-q-^c-5j;^-ajq]-q-g[;' ] hhyd-rang de yong-nga 
rang-gi yahpo cKung. 

is often also used with negatives in the sense of 
VERY, e.g . — 

Do not drink very much beer. ] chlang 

mang-yo rang ma-thung. 
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10. Reciprocal Pronouns. — Each other, one another, 
are expressed by ^| 52 T|' 2 T| 52 :r|' chi-chi, e.g., 

q|52^'q^c;^'c:' (q-) Jcho-rang-fsho chile -lei -chi' dung- 

S9 

nga-rc, they beat each other. {Lit. hy one to one, they 
beat). 


13. Demonstrative Pronouns. — Tins is rendered by 

CS -s 

di and that by fc, but when either this or 'I’Hat refers 
to a noini previously mentioned 2 ;^’ t'c is used., e.g., ^'Usicri'' 
t'e yaTt-po re, this one (previously mentioned) is aooi). 

Both and follow the noun or adjective which they 

qualify, and take the case-inflection instead of the noun or 
adjective. They are also used by themselves, apart from 

, , CN CS Os 

nouns, e.g., the example just given, and (U nge 

yin, THIS IS mine. 

12. Other demonstrative pronouns in common use are 

CS 

di-rang, this very, t'e-rang, that very, emphatic 

forms of this and that respectively, also t'a-Ha and 

fa-lca-rang, with the same moaning ; e.g., Is this 
the very man that I SAW YESTERHAY ‘r 

(q*) mi di khe-sa nge thong-nga t'e-rang re.~ 

pe Yes, it is the very same. | la t'a-lca- 

, . CS . 

rang re. Also, Cq*ST|' ya-p-i, that up there, ma-gi, that 
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DOWN THEREj and 'pha-giy that over there, that yonder ; 

these latter three forms being used with of without T as 

per the following examples. | 

ya~gi mi tm~tsho ma yong-gi-dio, those men up there are com- 
ing DOWN. (li nge sKa~mo 

yin; fha-gi hho re, this is my hat; 'L'Hat one over there 

IS HIS. 

Cs. 

Also KIND, LIKE THIS and 

im-dra, of that kind, like that. 

cha-la din-dra Uhcmg-gyu yo-fe, have you 

SO 

GOT THINGS OE THIS KIND EOR SALE ? n,T‘^5' also has the sense 

of WHAT in interjections, e.g., witai' a gold day 

din-dre nam t'rang-ngada ! The same sense 
may also be expressed without W5' G.g., WHAT A LARGE 
HORSE ! ta t'e chhe-a-la ! 

13. As with the personal pronouns, so also di and 
te usually take their plural forms, even when the sense is 
clear from the context, e.g., (S^*) 1 

mi t'en-tsho gang-kha sho cKi, call (lit. make comb) all those 

Cs. CN ^ 

MEN. 3ut not when joined to numerals, e.g., 3^1'^ 

5^' (3^)1 mi t'e-nyi sho chi, call those two men. 
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14. Relative Pronouns* — ^Except erj’^’ Tea-re and 
Itang, v?hat, which relative pronouns are not used. ZTj*'3s’ 

is used more often than T-' in the Lhasa colloquial lan- 
guage. The relative clauses must be expressed by participial 


clauses, in which or may be used, but more often 

are not used. The participle is treated as an adjective, 
being put in the genitive, if it precedes the noun, and if it 
follows the noun, taking the case-inflection of the lattcw. 


15. Thus, (q*) 

ire nge thong-nga t'e tsong tshar-ra re, the mule, which 
I SAW, HAS BEEN SOLD. Again, 

c;5l-33j'yis^ I Tchyo-re Jehyi Jcu-ma liu-lehon t'e nge sim-yo, 
I HAVE caught the MAN WHO STOLE YOUR DOG. (Lit. I Jiave 
caught the-your-dog-stealer) , Again, 


'•N. 


hla-m no yong-Jchen-Tcyi ma-mi 
fen-Uho phn lolt-mng. The soldiers who came from Lhasa 
HAVE gone back THERE. (Lit. the-froui-Lhasa-comiug soldiers 
have gone hade there). Once more, 

pd-pe ma-mi tsilc-pa sd-pa t'e 


sKile-ne min-du. The wall which was built by Tibetan 
SOLDIERS HAS BEEN DEMOLISHED. (Lit. tho-hy-the-Tibetans- 
huilt wall having been demolished, is not). The distinction 
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between the participles in 3>|pcl^' kJien and CJ* pa respectively 
has been noted above in Cap, VI, para. 19. 


16. Correlative Pronouns. — I who, you who, he who, 
WHOEVER, THAT WHICH, WHAT, WHATEVER, eto., are rendered 
either by the Agentive Participles, or by the interrogative 
^ pronoun with the conditional tense (Chap. VI, para. 15) 
followed by or or by both methods combined, 

or finally by using a causative sentence with as, ee~ 


'CAUSE, (\y . — 

1 WHO HAVE BEEN THERE, KNOW THIS. 

Cs 

nga pha-gi lep nyong-tsang nge shing- 

gi yo. 

He WHO BROUGHT THE LETTER YESTERDAY IS MY MAN. 

hhe-sa yi-ge 

khe yong-ngen t'e nge mi yhi 

Listen to what (Le., that which) I say, | 

nge lap-pa t'e nyon. 

Whoever comes, must come to-day. 

su yong-na-yany t'e-nng yong go-wa-re. 


Whoever is afraid, may stay herb. (Sipaj-) 

SU s%e- 

ngen yo-na-yang de de-chho-M-re. 

17. Interrogative Pronouns. — These are su, who ? 
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Tia-re (and less often Hang), what ? which ? 

Ha-lci, WHICH OE THEM ? WHICH OP THESE ? WHICH OP THOSE ? 

WHAT KIND ? Examples of their use are 

as follow : di sil ta re ? or ta di 

.sit re '! whose pony is this ? 

Tihyo-rti ming-la Ita-rc^ n-hji-yo what is your name ? 
(Lit. WHAT is said to YOUR NAME ?) f 

Grang-boh-Tti laiig-l'a Im-Ii re, which op these roads is the 

ONE TO GtANCtTOK. t'a-lo fdn~tho 

, Cs 

Ican-dre du, what are the croi’s like this year <! 

ta di-tsho ne nga ta Tta-lti re, which op 
THESE ponies IS MINE ? The interrogative form of the verb 
may also be used^ e.g., 

•s 

Ichyo-re ming la fta-ra si-JH yo~pa I* Both and are 


Cs “v -V— 

declined in the singular, e.g., di Ha- 

re so-pa re ? op what substance is this made ? (Lit. prom 
WHAT HAS THIS BEEN MADE ?) Their plurals are formed by 
repeating them once; e.g., Z’ f 

cha-la t'en-tsho Ha-re Ha-re re ? what are those things ? 

mi fmi-tsho m-eu re ? who aek thos* hsh ? 

di Ha-re Ha-re sd-pa re F of 
WHAT SUBSTANCES IS THIS MADE ? It will be iioticed from the 
above examples that the interrogative pronoun stands in the 
sentence immediately before the verb, except when in the 
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genitive, in whicli latter case it may precede the noun wliioli 
it qualifies. Which of you will go with me 

-V-' -vtf' ■V-'CS CN _ _ _ , 

nga fang nyam-fu ichydn-tsho su dro- 

fi-yin. Who will show me the bo ad ? 

... 

nga-la iang-ka m tdn-leyi-ri‘. 

18. Indefinite Pronouns. — Among these we find the 
following in frequent use. 

“S “N -N 

I re-ro, ^ | re., 2^':^ | .vo-so, each. 

<^c5q tnhang-onu, tham-che, 

gang-Jchit, all, every. 
hha~,s'he, some. 

i^l(,-yang, whoever. 

1 su-yang, with a negative == nobody. 

fa-re ' ‘ ’ yang, with the verb in the 

conditional tense intervening, anything that, 

WHATBVEE. 

ka-re-sKif • • • ’ yang, anything 

THAT, WHATEVER. Tho addition of the ?|qi- makes 
the meaning more emphatic. 

(with a negative) NOTHING. 

chif-ijang, with a negative — lit. not even 

ONE, i,6., NOBODY AT ALL, NOTHING AT ALL. 

qi(^3j-q! sHern-pa, tNysi! yem-'pa, other. 
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‘'Ifjaj-cj-'iisq]- sKem-pa chi, yem-pa chi, 

ANOTHER. 

Cv 

Kh%-chi, ONE ANOTHER^ EACH OTHER. 

CS •v*^ 

cr]5q]-q I chiJc-po, THE ONLY;, THE SOLE. 

CN 

chilc-pa, THE SAME. 

CN. C\ 

5^'q]^q]’q [ mi-chiH-fa, DiprEBENT, vauious. 

EilStij-wic;- 1 chiJc-yang, with a iiogativo not even one, 

NOT A SINGLE ONE. 

Ofchors will be fouDd in the Dictionary and^ being used in 
an ordinary way, present no difficulty. Indefinite pronouns 
can be employed either with nouns or alone. 

19. The following examples will show how the above are 
used : — 

Some men have arrived. | mi kha-she 

lep-cKung, 

Grive each man one rupee. | 

7ni re-re-la gor-mo re-re tro-eho. 

Any body who goes will die. §*§(3j*aj*y^C:- ( or j 

Cs 

I siL chhin-na-yang (or m cJihin-ne) shi-Tii-rv. 
There is nobody at Kampa Jong now-a-days. 

Ham-pa dzong- 

la su-yang min~du. ^ 

Burn anything that is in this house, pq’q' Q^^Q^'(3jC('’Pl*cr[*^’ 
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so o 

J khang-'pa di-i nang-la ka-re duk-^na-yang (Jia-re 
duk-ne) tra-sho. 

____ MW WMM 

Til ere is nothing in it. 

i'e-'i nang-la ka-ke min-du. 

CnCv^ 

There is not a single person in this house. pc:*q*fa^«^C5^’ 
(3JC;'ai*li*CT]527]’C^C;'^^^*q'3^'^s^] khang-ya di-l nang-la 
mi (diik-yang yo-wa nia~re. 

Call another servant. ^ 3^ 

yok-yo s%em-ya-chi sho cHi- 

The others are all absent. 

sKem-ya gang-kha de min-du. 

This servant does not know the work ; call another one. 

Q^=;,CT| | 

O 

“^*9^* ( 9^' ) 1 yok-yo di le-ka shing-gi min-du ; 
kKem-ya-chi sUo cKi. 

Boys, do not beat each other ! 

I 2 ni-gu taho chik-ki chik-la ma-dung-sKi. 

Cs Cv , Cv 

Out of ten men I am the only one left. 51' 

I kyi-ne nga cUk-yo le- 

cHung. 

The religions of China and Tibet are the same. 
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gya-po nyi-kyi chho- 

lu chiJc-pa re. 

Various kinds of people come togetker in tkis bazaar. 0^' 

throm di- 

la mi-na mi-cliilc-'pa mang-‘po dzdm-kyi-diu 
There is not oven one with whom I am acquainted. 

ngr. ngo-shm 'pa chiJc-yang 

'O 

min-du. 

Words. 

To ride = ^'^1' ftKom-pa. 

To ride, lion. = 0^1^ ’q- 
chhip-pa. 


To say, tell, ho7i.== ' q * 

sung~wa. 

Syce, groom = * 

chhik-pon. 

Ghoom, a village near Dar- 
j eeling = kum- 

pa-ri. 

Horse, hon.— (Sq^’ 

q* 'j chhik~pa. 


Behind 


CT|gqr|'{q’ sKu-la. 
To have a fight with == 


'q* dung~7'e. cKe-pa, 
To be drunk = 3;^’q3’q| 
7'a-H-7m, 7'ap- 

H cKe-pa, 

Exercise No. 15. 

Whose pony is that down there ? | w«- 

gi sii ta re ? 

Please tell your syce to take both ponies to Ghoom. 

^c;'§]'^q2W'«^q3j*q'^q]* q- ( Iq^-q* ) =T|^^^*nr|'23;i' 
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rang'Hi chhilt- 

pdn la chMM~pa nyi-ka kum-pa-ri la thri-song sung- 
•ro-nang. 

We (two) have each, ridden ponies to Darjeeling {lit. have 
gone riding, etc.). 

nga-nyi dihih-pa ohip-ne 

DoT-J(t-Ung-la phe-pa-yin. 

[Note that the honorific forms are employed in deference 
to the person who has ridden with me.] 

1’hose are the traders who have come from Lhasa. 

hla-sa 72 c yong-khan-kyi 

U‘h<mg-p)a t'en-isho re. 

The others are coming behind. 

sKom-pa tsho sKu-La yong-ki yo-wa-re. 


They have been fighting with each other on the way. p 

khan- 

Nid 

tsho lang~ka~la chik-ki-chi dung-ra cKe-pa-re. 

Cs. 

■Probably they were all drunk. 

Cv. -V— 

I khon-tsho gang dike rap-H cKa-pa yin-tro. 


Exercise No. 1C. 

What is the nanae of the trader who came yesterday ? 
What things has he got ? This is the very man that stole my 
pony. Nobody has arrived to-day. Those who come to- 
morrow will stay some days. 



CHAPTER X. 


Adverbs. 


1. Adverbs are formed in three ways, namely : — 

(a) Primitive, such as tan-da, now, lam-mng. 


AT ONCE and yang-Jcyar, again. Most adverbs of 

time belong to this form. 

{h) Those formed prom nouns or pronouns, such as 


di-ne, prom hbris (lit. prom this) j Icha-^ic, ORALiiY (lit. 

PROM mouth) ; and gyap-la, behind (lit. at thio back). 

Many adverbs of place are formed in this way. 

(c) Those formed prom adjectives, as in English quick, 
quickly, etc. These in colloquial Tibetan take the form either 
of the adjective itself or of the adjective with (die- 
ne added. Thus : gyak-po gyu, go quickdy ; 

NO 

trang-po clie-ne 

kham-cKhu di tha-cho-pa-nang , decide this case (law-suit) 
fairly. 


2. Adverbs used in the ordinary way require no special 
mention here ; they will be found in the Dictionary. Those 
which are formed or used in peculiar ways will now be 
noticed. Adverbs always precede the verb in a sentence. 
Those used interrogatively stand immediately before the 
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verb in most cases, e.g., | nii Ica-tsho du ? how 

MANY MEN ABE HEBE ? 

3. {a) About, some, — (^SI’) tsa, but ETj5^' is some- 
times added. Thus, ] mi ediu-tsa chif 

ABOUT TEN MEN. 

(b) Even, not even. yang = even, also, and when 

accompanied by a negative means not even and is used as in 
the following examples : 

IcJwn-tfiho men-da gya-yang sliing-gi min-dn. They 
DO* NOT EVEN KNOW HOW TO FIBS A GUN. The emphasis is on 
the word)?, re gCJ* (gya) which is immediately followed by 

yang in the Tibetan sentence. 


(c) Heiie== de ; THEBE = (V5-) 

But instead of ) t'e SJ'S]- fha-gi, oveb thebe is fre- 

quently used. And if the hebe or the there is higher up or 

• CS 

lower down than the person speaking ya~gi, up 

HEBE, UP THERE, 01 ' SJ’qj* ma-gi, down HEBE, DOWN THERE 
should be employed. Thus, | mi- chi ya~ 

giyd,'mimi is a man there (f.e., higher 'itp). Similarly with 
verbs of coming or going to or from Tibet, we should say 
he is coming down from Tibet ; he is going to Tibet.”' 
Thus : tshong-'pa-tsho 

fd-la ya M-Jea^re. the traders have gone back (up) to Tibet. 
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[d) How EAR. This is rendered by | Lit. 

HOW MUCH DISTANCE^ e.g., 

hhyo-re lung-pa hla-sa-nc tha-riiig-thung Ha-tsho- 
yo ? How EAR, IS YOUR COUNTRY EROM LhASA ? 


(e) How long, i.e., how many days, months, years, etc., is 
rendered thus : now many months is it sincm you caaie ‘t 


[ hhyo-rang yong-)W <la-wa la- 
tsho song'L You having come how many months have 


UfONB ? 


(/) How much ? How many ?=^-sy e.g., HOW many aibn 
are there ? mi Ha-tsho-du ? .But in refor- 

ring to the time of day corresponds to what e.g., 

WHAT o’clock is IT ? chhu-tfiho Tia-ishb re. 


(g) Much, jiany (^*q*^Ci'| liKe-po-rang S^cq'-^^c;' many- 
po-rang. Used only with a negative in the sense of not aiucu, 
NOT MANY. Thus, pcq-sjcu^r 

lung-pa de khang-pa mang-po-rang min-du, there 

'O 

ARE! HOT IVrAN5t' HOUSES IH THIS TRACT OF COUNTRY. 


(h) Not at all, nbyer is translated by a negative accom- 
panied by tsa-ne or ina-ne. l.Tns 

or y\|ci|*q'5^*(^^crj I di tsa-ne ya^-po niin-dii, this 


CHA.PTER X. 


Ill 


IS NOT AT ALL GOOD, nge sha tsa-ne sa 

ma nyong. I have never, eaten meat. Also by or 
followed by a negative; c.g., he-ie yo-wa- 

ma-re, there are none at all. is more emphatic than 

(i) Oe course— but, indeed — but. These have been dealt 
with under the verb (Chap. VII, para. 23). 


(j) Only, entirely, all, are often translated by 
which immediately precedes the verb, e.g., | 

mi sha-ta re, there are men only ; (i.R-, there are no animals, 
«to.) (c6*) 

yciTi-'po ska-ta du, these things are all good ; (i.o., there are 
no had things among them). 


(k) So, so MUCH is often rendered by lit. this kind 

or by lit. OE that kind, e.g., 

Ice chhem- 2 '>o d/ln-dra ma-gya. Do not talk loudly, do noi 

MAKE SUCH A NOISE TALKING. 

(Z) Too is expressed by t'ral-jpa, joined as a verb 


to the root oE the adjeotiYe concerned, e.g., 

^crj’crj- hhar-gyu di ring t'ralc-ha re, thus 

== long. 


STICK IS TOO LONG. 
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(m) Yery may be expressed by ha-chang or by 

ihcbli-chlio added to the root of the adjective, or in 
some cases by repeating the adjective once in a raised tone 
of voice. Thus, very great may be expressed by 
ha-c,hang chhem-po or by chhe-thalc-chho or by 

*S/— " 

c&3j'q’c&<3j-q I chhcm~j )0 chhe')n-j)o. Here, however, it should 
be noticed that ’ clilixing-cKhung means simply small ; 

thung-thuxig, 8BoiiT ; nxjung-nxjxmg, few and 

so with a few others. In these latter very is not implied. 
The method of expressing very by raising the tone of the 
voice is found also in Nepalese (Khas-kura), with which 
Tibetan has a few grammatical affinities. 


(w) Why. This is frequently rendered by lit. for 

WHAT, e.g., khyo khc'-sa kany-la 

ma yoxig nga ? why did you not gome yesterday ‘f or by 
turning the sentence ; thus, 

•s 

khyo khc'-m ma yong-nga fon-t'a ka-x-e ra f {Lit. 
what is the meaning of your not coming yesterday ?) 

4 The treatment of negatives has been explained when 
dealing with verbs (see Cap. Y, para. 3, Cap. YJ, para. 13, 
and Cap. YII, paras. 1 and 2), and need not be repeated 
here. 
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Words. 


Far off = ^C7|-a:;c;*q*^7i,a ring- 
•po. 

Animal = sem~ 

chen. 

Field glasses ; {lit. distance 
glass) == gyang- 

she. 


To recognise= ngo~ 

sho-pa. 

Cold; adj\ — frang- 

mo. 

Indian == gya-Jia,. 

To fit (of clothes) = Q^^q]’q' 
(Irilc-pa. 


Exercise No. 17. 

What are those animals up there ? | 

“N •N. 

ya-gi sem-chm t'e-tsho Ica-re Ica-re’re. 

Idiey are a very long way off. ] tha- 

ring thaJc-chhii dn. ^ 

I cannot make them ont even with field-glasses, 

gyang-she-la te-na- 

yang nge ngo-fihing-gi nvin-du. 

Thei'e are no Indians at all here, as it is too cold for them. 
de t'rang t'ra-tsaug gya-lta tsa-ne min~du. 


Exercise No. 18. 


These boots are too large. They do not fit me at all. 
tl 
8 


One of them is bigger than the other. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Postpositions, Conjunctions and Interjections. 

1. Postpositions^ — ’These are of two kinds, namely, 
simple and compound. The former are inonosyllahio, and 
govern the accusative. They include those nsed in the de- 
clension of the noun (Chapter III) and a few others. The 
latter are of two or more syllable.s, being formed from nouns, 
adjectives or verbs, and mostly govern the genitive. Post- 
positions may govern not only nouns, but also adjectives, 
verbs, articles, etc. The use of most postpositions is simple : 
only those, the uses of which require special explanations, 
in addition to those already given concerning them in the 
declension of nouns and other chapters, will be dealt witli 
here. For other postpositions reference may be made to the 
Dictionary, 

2. Simple Postpositions* — («) P^' Id besides its datival 

sense dealt with in the Chapter on the Noun, (Cap. Ill), is 
sometimes nsed where in English we should use at, on or in, 
though gang-la is more commonly used for on, and 

OnCN 

spor nang-la for in. Thus, ri-i 

gang-la ya du, there are yaks on the hill ; 

chhu-tsho sKi-la sho, come at eoub o'clock. OJ* should 

always be used as above in telling the time of day. PI' is 
also used where in English for is used in the quotation of 
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prices, e.g., yu di goT-mo 

nyi-la nyb- fa-yin, I have bought this turquoise roe two 
RUPEES. Andtlie following verbs luay take (31% namely, verbs 

of giving, shoioing, teaching and telling ; also tlie following 
common verbs, namely, He.-fa clie-pa to have 

faith ^n (a lama, etc.), eKe-pa to be afraid of, (3^2^ci|*CI' 

fholi-pa to hit against, sKu-wa to offer to, to petition, 

to beg q/ ; >•<> -cKe-pa to assist, khe 

yony-wa to bring to, and many others. But with all the 
above verbs and classes of verbs the ( 24 * may be omitted and 
the simple accusative form used. 

(b) oie besides meaning out of, from, expresses also 

through, vid, e g., 

(q-) nga Pha-ri-ne yong-ne Je-lep-la-ne yong-nga-yin. 

I HAVE COMB FROM PhARI VIA THE JeLEP PaSS. che- 

ne may also be used in this sense. also expresses by, in 

Os “V 

such sentences as c.vrcH the dog by the neck 
<^ 1^1 kliyi di ke-ne ju. 

(c) aj5]- le besides its use in the sense of than, more than 
already dealt with in the comparison of adjectives (Cap. IV, 
para. 7), means also rather than, or except, e.g., 

( ^^' 5 * ) [ de de-pa 
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le Pha-ri la chhim-pa ga-M-re, I would eathee go to Phaei 
THAN STAY HERE. (Lit.j rather than the staying here, the going 


to PUri fleams.) Again, 

(^’) pha-me Ica-la ma-nyen-tsang di-le ma- 

cKwig-nga-re. Since you have not heeded the orders of 

YOUR PARENTS, YOU HAVE FALLEN INTO TROUBLE. (Lit., sinCA'. 
you have not heeded the orders of your father and mother, 


eiGcept this it has not happened.) 


(d) tang, with is used with a few verbs siicli as those 

of MEETING, visiting, FIGHTING, and with adjectives denoting 
similarity, e.g*, kdie-sa nga mi di- 

t'ang thul-chung, I met this man yesterday ; or 


1 khe-sa nga-t'ang mi-di thulc-cKung. Again, 
] lnng- 2 ->a di infi lung- 


pa-tang dra-po re, this country is like England. Except in 
such cases with should be translated by t'aipp 

7 iyani~tu, e.g., kho-t'ang 

nyam-t'u Por-j e-ling -la chhim-pa-yin. I went with him 'co 
Darjeeling. 


(fi) Other postpositions governing the accusative are 
thu, as fae ah, up to, and one or two others. 

3. Compound Postpositions.— These, as stated above, 
mostly govern the genitive, e.g., ri-i gang-la, on 
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THE HILL ; nge gyap-la, behind me^, etc. , A few 

govern the accusative^ for instance, | ma-to 

( mem-pa, except ; e.g., 

**S 

I di ma-to fiKem-pa yo-toa ma-re, this is the only one. 
(Lit., except this there is not another.) And one or two like 

■"s. •s^ 

^^yq- tha-nye-po, near, close to, govern the ablative ; e.g., 

Cs — 

I di-ne sam-pa tha-nye-po-re, the 


BRIDGK is close TO HERE. 


4. Conjunctions. — Conjunctions are used in Tibetan 
much less frequently than in English, the sentences in which 
they occur being turned into participial and other verbal 
clauses, as has been already explained in the Chapter on the 
Verb, Thus, dang-gong 

yong-ne t’e-ring chhim-pa re, he came yesterday evening and 

LEFT TO-DAY. 


5. Those conjunctions which are commonly employed in 
the colloquial language, and whose use requires special men- 
tion, are as follow. For the others reference may be made 
to the Dictionary. 

(a) I icing. This corresponds frequently to and in 
English, though, as we have seen above, its literal meaning 
is with. Thus, 

Pha-ri la yalc-t'ang lu mang-po yo-wa-re, there are lots oe 
YAKS AND SHEEP AT Phari. But when more than two nouns 
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are thus joined, is used after the first one only or not at 

all, e.g,, (s;^C) q’ I 

Pha-ri la yalc [tang) ra-lu mang-fo yo-wa-re, there are lots 
OP YAKS, goats and SHEEP AT PhARI. should always be 

spoken quickly after, and almost as a part of the word 
which precedes it, and this preceding' word takes the accent. 


I '^'^-’’'^'''^9 t'a-rung yang, | 

t'an-do or | V^^ng, means besides, more yet and pre- 
cedes the word which it qualifies, e.g., 

ngo go-nga gang-kha ma-nyo t'a-rung tok~ 
tsa yu, I HAVE iVOT bought all the eggs; there are a pew 
more yet. 


(r') either — or is expressed by y^C,’q(3i''(3i*-- y>|C;*q(3j*3j* yany- 
men-na — yang-men-na, or by yang-na — yang- 

na. The first ysIC,’cPlclj'(3i' ( or is omitted often in 

Tibetan as well as in English, e.g., 

(g*q-) «;(cqa^-c\^q]*cq^ I fom-'po la 
nyen-sKu sKil-pa le yang-men-na ma-sKu-pa ga duk-lce ? Do 

YOU PREFER THAT I SHOULD REPRESENT THE MATTER TO THE 
OFFICIAL, OR THAT I SHOULD NOT. {Lit., RATHER THAN REPRE- 
SENTING THE CASE TO THE OFFICIAL, OR DOBS NOT REPRESENTING 

please). Often the or in Tibetan is omitted altogether, e.g., 
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sa-hep sKu dtilc-lca min-dn ? 

NO NO _ 

Xs THE SAHIB AT HOME (lit. Seated) OR NOT ? 

{d) The translation of although and of ip lias already- 
been explained in the Chapter on the Verb (Cap. V, para. 8, 
and Gap. VI^ para. 15). 

Occasionally Ice-si is used for ip; e.g., 

thup~na nyd-To-c-Ki, Ice-si nyo ‘ma-thu^-OM tJuip yo- 
■wa ma-re. Please buy one ip you can ; ik you cannot 

BUY ONE, IT GAN^T BE HELPED. 

(e) But is usually expressed by turning the sentence and 
using yin-ne or some other word mean- 

CN , O' 

ing ALTHO0GH^ IN SPITE OP^ e,g., 

I t'e-rmg nga dr a tMip ma-cKuny, yin- 
ne sang-nyi nga dro-lcyi-yin. I could not go to-day, but 

I WILL GO TO-MORROW. {Lit., In Sl’lTE OP MY NOT BEING 

ABLE TO GO TO-DAY, I WILL GO TO-MORROW^. 

(/) Bince, since the TIME THAT, .AGO. The translation of 

those is best shown by examples. Thus, It is six months since 

IleptLhasa. I nga hla sa-ne 

thon-ne da-wa t'ru song. I have no'J' been to Darjeeling por 

TWO YEARS. nga JDor- 

je-ling-la ma-chhim-'pa lo nyi song. 

(p) Whether — or is expressed thus : — ^It is uncertain 

WHETHER HE WILL ABRIYE TO-DAY OB NOT. 
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liho t'e-ring lep-yong-nga mi-yong ten- den 
me. Wh ETHER YOU GO OR STAY, I SHALL REMAIN HERB. 

(0,^-5) | khyS-rang 

chhin-na ma-chhin-na nga de db-hyi-ijin. 

0. Interjections.-- Those commonly used are, | h'ye 
we. Oh ! Hullo ! Hi ! 

Exclamation of sorrow. a-tsi, Exclamation of surprise. 

Thus, I We ! Tshe-ring gyoH-po sho- 

a , Hi ! Tshbring, please come quickly. T* 

also by masters to call their servants in the same way as 

Kot hai is used in India. 


a-kha-kha /cha, Alas ! 


Words. 


Shi-ga-tse (capital of the 

Cv 

Province of Tsang) = STj(e|' 

Gang-tok (capital of Sikkim) 

===S)c;yq* 

To put in, insert = 

Small-pox (a very common 
disease in Tibet) == 

* Man-drum. 


Cou ntry -house = 
ka. 

Do. hon. ybn-.sK‘i~ 

To stay, dwell, hon. =£ 7 ^ET|J 51 ’ 
CJ' (slhu-'pa. 

Yak^s meat ■= ci]c^cr]'^* yaJc- 
sha. 

Pork == S;Jcrj's|Cj' phak-sha. 

Beef = lang-sha. 
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To obtain, procure ~ 
a,g^-q ' jor~wa. 

Expensive great price) — 
Itong-chhem fo. 

Behind == gyap-la. 

Mountain j hill — n. 


To snow = Tiang 

gyap-fci. 

Telegraph (lit. iron- thread) 
cha-kU. 

Wonder, wonderful thing == 
tM'SJcgV yam4she7i. 


Bxergisk No. 10. 

Cv 

He went from Shi-ga-tse bo Gang-tok vi(i> Phari. 

ise na Pha-i'i ciKo 7ie G-ang-tolc la chhim-'pa-re. 

He had only one servant with him then. s^’^c;'ai’ppc:*asi93q’ 

I ke gaiig-la hho fang 
nyani'fit yo]e-j)o chi-le min-dii. 

Cv ^ 

Put some rnoi'e wood on the fire. 5^*^c;’5^’ar^c;-q4=T| f 

fa~7'wig me-la aJimg chii. 

On account of the small-pox at Lhasa, .he (ho??-) is staying 
at his country-house. 

gq 5 j^’p^-q-qgq| 25 «|-E^ 2 ^’q*^i^ [ hla-sa hlen-dnim yo- 

tmng ku-sho gdn~s%i la sKti yo-ioa-7'6. 

Yak^s meat, mutton, pork and beef are procurable here, but 
the pork and beef are expensive. 
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yak-sha lulc.-sha phalc-sha 
lang-sha de jor~yong t'e yin-ne phalc-sha tang lang-sha 
Jcong-chhem-po re. 


Moreover;, many of the people are sending their yaks away 
to-day to the other side of the hills. 

-N, CS CvCS CS 

t'a-rung mi 

so 

mang-'pv t'e-ring yali ri-i gyap-la tong-gi-dn. 

CSk 

Ah ! what a wonderfnl thing this telegraph is ! 


a-tsi cha-kii yam-tsdien din- 


dr a du. 


Exercise No. SiO. 


He has two servants with him. He has come vid G-ang- 
tok. If it does not snow he will go to Pliari to-morrow, but, 
if it snows, he will stay here. It is three years since he 
came to (— he arrived at) Darjeeling. Alas ! will not the 
boy die ? 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Order of Words in a Sentence. 


1. The order in which different parts of speech in a sen- 
tence follow each other has been in the main shown for each 
Part of Speech in the chapter which deals with it, hut it may 
1)6 convenient to the student that the principal rules should 
bo grouped together here. The order is first the subject, 

then the object, iind the verb last, e.y., f 

khyo (lung'gi-yin. I will beat you. ^ 


2. The component parts of the subject or object are usu- 
ally arranged among themselves as follows : — 

[a] The genitive. 

[h] The governing noun or pronoun. 

(c) The adjective, unless in the genitive, in which case 

it precedes the noun. 

(d) The numeral. 

(o) The article or demonstrative pronoun. 


8. Any relative or other clause dependent on the noun 
may either be put in the genitive and precede the noun_, or 
take the case-inflection of the noun and follow it ; but 
usually the former. Thus : The merchants who came to- 
day should be translated ] ie- 

^ cs 

ring yong-khen kyi tshong-pa t'e~tsho in preference to 

f e-ring tshong~pa yong-khen t'e-tsho. 
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4. In correlative sentences the relative pronoun precedes 

the demonstrative pronoun, e.p., | 

lu Icang-yo te-gye nyd, buy alb the sheep that thebe are. 
(lit., what sheep there ark buy them all). 

5. The interrogative pronoun immediately precedes the 

verb, e.g., i'u.]c~lo ^laTc-yo 

Mn-hhen i'e su-re, who is the person that rs wearing 
BLACK clothes ? 

0. Participial and other dependent verbal clauses precede 
the main verb, a.g., 

Cv 

UIC-C (q-) nga lung- -pa de mik-ta-lla yong-nga-yin, 

I HAVE COME TO SEE THIS COUNTRY (lit., TO SEE THE COUNTRY 
here). So also when one verb governs another, the former 
having a sense of causing, pbrhittinq, compltsting, being able 
this governing verb comes last, e.g., hyu chhhi 

<'hho]c-]ca, YOU may go, i.e., you are permpitei) to go (an 
ordinary form of dismissal). 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Thk Honoripic Languagk. 

1. In the chapter on the Pronouns (Cap. para. 2) 
reference has been made to the necessity of using the pres- 
cribed honorific forms when speaking to or of persons of 
good position. The difference between the honorific forms 
in Tibetan and .Hindustani is that in the latter these are 
usually expressed by mere changes of termination, which are 
few in number and quickly learnt, e.g., ao, aiye {come /') 
whereas in the former the honorific is usually expressed by 
a partially or wholly different word. 

Jh In order therefore that he may converse with the 
higher classes of Tibetan society, it is necessary for the 
student in respect of a large number of words to master two 
Ihbetan equivalents for each word, one for the common and 
one for the higher classes. The ordinary language should 
be used when speaking to cultivators, coolies, common monks 
and ordinary traders; the honoiufic language when speaking 
to persons of higher rank than the above. When conversing 
with the very highest classes, i.e., with members of the no- 
bility, of whom there are about thirty families in the tT (Lhasa) 
and Tsang (Shi-ga-tse) provinces, or with officials from the 
rank of De-pdn, Tsi-poii or Pho-pdn upwards, or with the 
highest Lamas, a still higher form of honorific should be em- 
ployed, if such exists. The student need not, however, 
trouble to learn more than a very few words at first in the 
higher honorific since persons of the above high rank are not 
often met with and the ordinary honorific will therefore al- 
most always carry him through. 
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3. The Dictionary at the -end of this book is fairly com- 
plete in honorific terms, the ordinary honorific words being 
marked as hon. and the high honorific as h. hon. It only re- 
mains therefore to notice here such general principles as 
exist in the formation of honorifios, so that the student may 
be able in many cases to form them for himself. 

4. Firstly, as regards verbs those only need be mentioned 
which occur frequently in compounds and otherwise. 


^ -r, rr •« m High HoiioriHc 

Meaning. Ordinary Form. Hononhc 1 orm. pomi. 



'yom-ya nmig- 


sKu-den-ja-pa. 

(q^C) 

hii-sKang 

nang-^ioa. 

qrT|C5^'q]ajc;-q* 

ka-nang-ica. 
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Meaning. 


To eat 

To take 


To wear, put 
on (clotlies) 


To go, 
come 


''I’o do 
To give 


Ordinary Foi’m. 


a-q- 

sa-wa. 

Itm-'pa. 

’Ko'm-'pa. 

(3^^^ ^ ifo ^0 

= dro-wa. 

"V-' 

ysTc:-q- to coma 


Li 


= ynng-wa 
I g ^^' q * cKo-ikc. 

“s 

' ter-wa 


Honorific Form. 


1 


1 s%e-'pa. 


J 

1 

i ^ 

5^ qq-q* 

{ 'phep-'pa, 

J 

1 

q]3jc;-q’ 

j nang~wa. 


High Honorific 
Form. 


q^2?l*q*q|3^c:-q* 

sKe-'pa niLiiAj- 
wa. 


f2,^q'g'=Tl3ic::- 

q* chhip-gyu 
nang-wa. 


5. By far the commonest of the above forms is =r|ajq*q | 

nang-wa. In addition to its meanings given above, it can 

he added for the formation of an honorific to most verbs that 

have not got special honorific forms of their own, c.g., 
***^ 

(q-) *;'^i tffho/ig-pe tang-nga re, the 

TRADER sent; r ( q* ) q]3jC;'C;' (q-) 

fom-fo tong-nya nang-nga-re, the oppioial sent. And here it 
should be noticed that verbs which use the past or perfect 
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root in their ordinary forma take, as a rule, the present root 
ill their honorific forms, e.g., the example just given. 

6. The above honorific forms are, as already stated, 
applied to persons of position higher than the ordinary. 
There are also a few verbs -applied to persons, both of high 
or of low position, when such persons are dealing with 
persons above them. These verbs are in the Dictionary 
labelled inf. to (i.o., inferior to superior). Two of the 

commonest are sKu-wa, for la^-ya, to say ; and 

'pliu-iDa, for ter-wa, to give. Thus 

| De-pon ku^xho^Ia rbpee- 

SENT (the matter) TO THE De-p6n. 

When the inferior is himself a person of good position, the 
verb implying inferiority takes itself an honorific form, e.g., 

Cs 

q* horse, lion.) ci|5q]-a^gn]-3;,- (q') q]3jC-¥c-[ ku-sho Jong- 
pen hji De-pon ku-sho-la chhik-pa chi hil-ra nang-song, the 
J oNG-PEN MAS GIVEN A PONY TO THE Db-pon. Noto the hono- 
rific form hii-ra nang-song, and 

C\ CV 

chhik-pa, the honorific or ta, horse. 

*7 A great many words, mostly nouns, are formed from 
the honorific terms applied to different parts of the body. 
Thus — 

(a) ku gives honorific for many parts of the body, e.g., 
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SuTi-‘po, BODYj lai-hi, BODY, hon. ; gc;- 

-s^ NP 

pq]* pdng-kho, chest (of hoda9, liu- 2 ^ang, chest, hon. 

{h) ^q|’ chha, the lionorific form of qq]*q’ HAND is 

usc'd for matiy things connected with or manipulated by 

“v Cv 

tlu' liiind, i‘.g., gq|-a,- 

('hhiin-di, hon. of di-vif. key, 

gST]’§j5q' rhim-gnw; hon. of gam, BOX. 

(c) (^^^1 nhnp, tht' houorihc toviii ol lanig-pa, boot 

is used ff)i' things connectod witli tlie foot, e.g., 

<sKap-chha ^or ) hon. of Main, boot, 

id) .'iKe, the honorific form of p* kha, aiouth, o.g., (^OI* 
n}U‘-k%ji‘m'-pa, hon. o f p-fq-q* kha-kom-pa, ’I'o be 

THIRSTY. 

(/') im, the honorific form of 3^q|' go, head; n.g., 

^5'^* WE sK(t. hon. of (^'q* .dia-ynn, hat, 

< < 

( /) s-hang, the honorific form of ^rpqj’ 

Os CV 

NOSE ; .diang-chhi, hon. of nap- (‘hhi, 


HANDIvEKCrriEF, 


(f/j iigc/n-chho, the honorific form of wm=T]* 

am-ehho, eau; nyen-chhu-ki i- 

of bWqlp' p’#pC am chho-ki i- 

khung, ear-hole. 
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[h) ^5^' chen, tlie lionorifio fonn of g^2T|’ mi, eye, a.g., ^5^' 
(ihem-pa, hon. of EYE-LID ; and 

chem-'phe. xKu-ira (lit. to request tlie coming of the. 
ei/e) tlie inf. to suf. form <rF ^ J tem-fa, to sho w. 

{i) Tlie otlier parts, e.g., tshem, hon. of If ; 

/gCTj^’yti, hon. of- fg' (dm, tonolie ; /o'. 


NECK liave also their com 
those above. 


R formed on lines similair f< 


8. Other honorific forms from which compounds are often 
constructed are as follow : — 

(a) thu, the honorilic form of sem, wiNit. 

iFrequently used in mental and moral attributes, e.g., 
th'nng-dl), hon. of do-'pa, wish. 

ft)) ka, ORDER gives the honorific in many words 

connected with syeaking and the like, e.g., qT|a^’ai3j* ka-fen. 


hon. of 018 ^" len, answer. 

(c) sKe, gives the honorific in words connected with 

food and drink, e.g., sKe-sha, hon. of k/TJ* sha, mba'I'. 

(d) ^Ifq' ho, also gives the honorific in many words con- 

nected with food and drink, and especially in connection with 
their preparation, e.g., so-thaf, hon. of 

thap-tshang, kitchen. 
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9. As fclie lionorifio of verbs is often formed by =T13jc;'q- 
nauij wa so tlie higli honorific is frequently formed by adding' 
ka, thu, or other of the honorific forms speci- 

fied above, to the beginning of the words ; 

CS -V— ' "V. 

r.f/., vKe-pa, to investigate. 

nKip'chii iiaiig-'iva) to investi- 
gate, ho7t: 

ka-sKip nawj-im, to investigate, 

li. hon. 


n,nd t.m-pa, to compose (writing, etc.). 

tumn-pti nang-wa, to compose 
(writing, etc.) hon. 

qfqQ^*^^-cr| 3 jr*q’ ka-l-HDin nang-'wa, to compose 
(writing, etc.) h. hon. 


10. Whon a word has no separate ho^iorific of its own, 

qrT|^* U is often added to express respect, e.g., 
m-mo4d, hon. of g'Sf MATiiRNAL adnt. And 

wo7ig) intiodnced into a sentence always signify respect. 

11. The lower trades, such as hluckswith, cci^'pciitei', wason, 

etc., take 7 m-dze, as their honorific, though 

iSj strictly speaking, the honorific of (^3^ ^ tsh(m-pu, 


TAILOR. 
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12, riam-'pa-tsho and ,^3^"^' nam.-pa are used in- 

stead of cj* tsho to form the plurals of lion, nouns and pro- 
nouns, 2 >om~jK) navi-pa tsho, thk 

oL’KioiALs, hon., hlnjc-rantj iiain-pa-Mw, you 

(plural) hou. 

13. Lamas have a few lionoridcs which are not shared bj 
laymen in addition to those speciiicd in the chapter on the 
Pronouns (Cap. IX, para. 3). Such : IS ^-^cq-qq-q- kn- 

'sst 

<N Ov 

.sKing-la pihcp-joa or higher still ^yg|C-q-n^sq'j-q|3jc;-q- 

isKing-la chkip~giiu nang-iva which mean to run:, lit. to go to 
heaven. 

Words. 


Road, journey— lang- 
JiO,. 

Do. }uni.= phcgj-fa'in. 

Distance — Uia- 

ring-thurig. 

Do. phep-tha. 

Near = ^q]ycr| I’if tha- 
nye-po, nye-pu. 

Difficult = pqf|’^ khaJc~ 2 X>. 

Do. hon. = l-u- 

nye-po. 


Par = c^qj'JsC-q* Iha-ring^po. 

Do. hon. = qq* cjCTI’^CCCf 

phep-tha ring-po. 

'j’o ride = >sli.chn-pa. 

Uo. hon. = chhvp-pa. 

Rideable {lit. riding place) == 
sKon-m. 

j Do. hon. — chhip-sa. 

On foot = hang- 

thong. 
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On foot, h07i. == 
sKap-thang. 

Oountry = Inng-pa. 

Extensive = ' 

chh&in-yo. 

Moderate, middling = 
tsliam-fo- 

rhi. 

To be seated, to dwell, h. 
hon. — 

q’ sKu-den-ja-pa. 

To go for a walk = 

chhawrchham-la dro-iva. 


To go for a walk, hon. — 

g'cBsq' ((2^133^*) 

kun-chham la yhep-pa. 

For h. hon. substitute 

c\Sq’g*«33jc;'q' dhhijp-gyu 

nang-wa for qq'q* pliep- 
pa. 

Very well == o-na. 

Slowly = ^|‘(q*CTj’(q* Ha-le ka- 
le. 

Tea == 5* c%a. 

Do. hon. = 2T|?iai'R’ so cKa. 



Exercish No, 21. 

On a Journey. 

Ordinary Language. 

Wliat is the distance of our journey to-day ? | 

t'e-ring lang-ka tha-o'ing- 

thung Jca-tsho yo-pa f 
Only a short way j it is not difficult. 


t'e-ring lang-ka 


po-me. 
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iiow tar have we to go to-morrow r 

'"sIJ 

sang-nyi dro-gyu la-tslib yb-pa ? 

A long way, and the road is bad. 

Cs 

7T]-|q]'5a|'CMaj| sang -nyi tJia-ring-jxi yb lang-ka daili- 
ru yin. 

Can we ride to-morrow r ] 

sang-nyi ta sKbn-ns dro-sa yb-pe I' 

It isrideable for a bit of the way, and for a bit of tlio way 
we shall have to walk. 

tok-tm ioTi^^mda 

sKbn-sa-yb tol-tsa tol-tsa kang-thany-la dro go-kyi- 
yb. 

Is the district an extensive one v | 

lung-pa t'e gya-chherii-po duTc-Tie. 

It is of moderate si^e. S'igri^,^3q2^'‘q'q]5cr|-a^c^q| ] chhe- 

■sO 

chhung tsham-po cM du. 


honorific Language. 

I *7]3jCC;* I f^’^-ring 

phep-lam tha-ring-thung Tia-tshb yb-pa nang-nga 

fe-ring phep-tha nye- 

>!> 

po yin hu-nye-po me. 

sang^nyi phep-gyu^ Tia-tshb yb- 

^ 

pa. 
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sang-nyi 

yhcp-tha ri.ng-po yo yhep-lam yang yalc-po me. 

(Sq^*) q-Q^Sq^*3j^rqq*^*^^’q^! mny- 
nyl chhile-pa chhip-ne phep-sa yd -pa ? 

iq' C\|,q* ^q^* 5!C tq'qq* 

I t.()]e-tsa toU-Uada chhip-aa yd to'lc-tsa 

tok-tsa a%ap-thang4a phep gn-kyi-yo. 

I lung-pa fc gya-chhem-po dul-lce ? 

^ "sD 

chhe-cMmngtshmn-po- 

(‘hi flu. 

Exercise No. 22. 

(To ha. translated into ho7iorific language). 

Is the vSahib at home (= Is the Sahib seated) ? No Sir, he 
has gone for a walk. Very well, I will call again (= come) 
to-morrow. I cannot understand what yon say ; please 
speak slowly. Give the Sahib some tea. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
MiSCRLLAI') rods. 


1. 1. Monetary System.— This is as follows : 


3 I'ha 

make I kar-ma-iiga 

1 

kha 

f, 1 chhe-gi/fl 

ST^'S'i 1 

4 kha 

„ 1 sKo-kany 


5 kha 

,, 1 kha-chha 


6 kha 

,, 1 trang-ka 

ni 


One trmig-ka at present (1918) is equal to four annas. 


5 sKo (or 3 trang-Jcas and 1 Imr-via oiga) make h^o-nga 
= thirteen annas and four pies. 

10 (or 6 trmig-kas and 1 sKo) make 1 ngii-smig 
= one rupee eleven annas approximately. 

50 ngil-sang make 1 do-tshe == eighty -three rupe(!s 

seven annas approximately. 


In addition to the above there are lumps of silver in tlui 
shape of a pony’s hoof;, which are of different sizes and conse- 
quently of different values. Such a lump is known as n, 
ta-mi-ma (fl'Tstl) 
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2^. The above values are not all coined. The silver coins 
are : h'ang-lia, sKo-nga, ngu-sang. The copper coins are ; — 
kha-Hang, kar-ma-nga, chhe-gye. 

In addition to these coins and the ta-mi mas already 
mentioned, Indian rupees, Chinese rupees and Indian cur- 
rency notes are used in Tibet. 

Idiere are no gold coins. 

3. II. Weights and Measures.— Tor weighing gold, 
silvcny corals, pearls, etc., the above-mentioned coins ainl 
money values up to and including a ngu-sang are used as 
weights. In weighing gold, a ngu-sang {silver sang) is 

known as a sar-sang ^ (gold sang), and in weigh- 

ing corals, pearls, etc., is known simply as a sang. Tor 
weighing gold of large amount we have, — 

5 ser-sang make J t'um-pu 

NO 

Similai'ly for silver of large amount, 75 ngu-sang make I 
ta-mi-ma. 1 kha, I sKo, 1 sang, 1 ngu-sang or 1 ser-sang 

CS 

is expressed by kha-Tiang and not etc. Two 

of the above (except p’ which is not much used in the plural ) 

by (^’ sKo-t'o, etc. The divisions of money and th e 

weights for gold, silver, etc., are constant throughout Tibet. 
The weights and measures for meat, grain, etc., vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country ,* those for the tf (Lhasa) province 
will be given here. 

4. Meat, hutter, etc., are weighed by por ( nya-ka 
( y£Ij ' ) and hhe { pfl>|* ). 4 for — 1 nya-ka and 20 nya-ka — I 
khe, a for being equal to about an ounce. 
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5. Grain is not weighed but measured. Of the t're (I') 

there are two sizes, viz,, the large ire, known as t're-chhe * 
which If) make 1 fen-dzin iiha-ru 

^ and the small tlrt known as kha-t'rr (pai*g-) of which 


20 uiako one tennhin kha-rii. Sixteen of the kha-t're make 1 
ktmg-ho A tvn-dzin kha~ru contains 33 lbs. of 


i>arley or peas and 17 lbs. of barley hoar. 


(). Tea, is always carried in compressed packets, shaped 
i ike bricks and known as ;pa-ka ^ q'Tj^’ y The weight of each 


brick varies with the different kinds; a brick of drn-t'any 
) tea, which is the best kind of tea, weighing about 


<) lbs., Avhile a brick of the worst kind, known as gjfs-jxi, 
weighs about 3 lbs. 


4 bricks = 1 khu-firu (F5=T) 
3 khu-t'ru = I yam ( j 


7. Lineal .Measurements. — Those commonly used are 
as follows ; — 

Sor the breadth of one linger. 

TIw t'ke span from the tip of the 

thumb to the tip of the middle 
finger. 


I Or se-tre ( ^=^'5 ) I 
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Thru 

( 0 ’): 

the distance from the elbow to 


Nl? 

the tip of the middle finger. 

Dom 


the distance from the middle 

finger tip of one hand to that 
of the other with both arms 

outstretched. 


he fco-na-tna ^ the distance the voice carries, e.g., 


•sO 

(hi, THAT 
EARSHO’l’. 


oni t'e. 
MAN 


k(‘ l^o-m tsa-la 
IS ,THST WITHIN 


Teha-pho (<gS'0,^'): or Tsha-sa about S 

hours’ march, or 7 to 10 miles 
in easy country. 

Sa-Mi.i 'jl a full day’s march or about 15 to 

20 miles in easy country. 


8. III. Divisions of Time. — Time is reckoned by 
cycles, the commonest of which is that of twelve years,. 

known as the lo-khor and is as follows : — 


1 . 



cKi-lOa, MOUSB. 


2- W-’ lang, boll. 

3- TIGEE. 

4. yO, HARE. 


(5, 

7. 


8 . 


m' 0 


drult, nuAGON. 
m, SNAKE. 


Sj' ta, HORSE. 

lu, SHEET. 
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0, tre,^ AIONKEY. 

10 . cKa, BinD. 


11. jS' khyi, .DOti. 

12. S^q|- Pin. 


Ifc shoald be noted that the ordinary word for hare is 

. CN -V-.- Cv -V— 

Th-kong ^i'CTjC;' and the Lhasa word for onunkv.y is 

peu j . But ill the lo-khor //d and ^|’ trc 

are always used. 

0. A cycle of sixty years, known as long-kham ( j 
is formed by joining the five elements, namely, sPjCi* oliiiiy, 

'Wood, 51' 7?ii\ puie, sa, EARTH, cha, ikon, and 

chhu, WATER to the twelve creatures of the lo-khor in the 
following manner : — 

CV CS 

1. 4:[cg'a|' sh%ng-‘clhi lo = wood-mouse year. 

2. 4:jCg]C(^’' ahing-lang lo = wood bd],l year. 

3. me-taJc lo = FiiiE-TiaER year. 

4. 5 |*y 42 ^' 01 ' me-yo lo — fire-hare year. 


And so on. The first round of elements ends at the 10th 
year WATER-BIRD TEAR ( r.hhu-cMa lo, and is at oncn 

recommenced, so that the 11th year is the wood-doq year, 

Cv Cs 

(,^]Cg-aj-) ,htng -khyi lo, the 12th year is the wood-j’io 

<I?S 

YEAR fihing-phak lo, and so on. At sixtyyears 

the two series end together, the lo-khor having run five 
times and the elements six times. We then get the wood- 
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MOUSE viiAii again, and the cycle runs tlu’oiigh a-s before, 
The present years are as follow : — 

] 9 1 7 — PI K E-SNA KE YEAR 'me-clrw lo. 

NO 

-19 18 — KAliTH-HOUSIS YBAll xa-tCL U). 

1 0 I 9 — BARTH-SllKRl’ YEAR su-luJc lo. 

1 920— IRON-MONK EV YEAR <'haJc~fr(‘ lo. 

192,1 — IRON-HIRII YEAR 
1922 -WATER-DOG YEAR 
1 92;>— WATER- RIG YEAR 
1 924— WOOD-MOUSE YEAR 
1925 — WOOD-BOLD YEA R 
192() — El RE-TIQ ER YEAR 
1927— EIRE RARE YEAR 


chaH-clia ho 

chhu-hhyi lo. 
chhu 'pliall lo. 

Cs CS. -v/- , 

lo. 

o-hing-kui'j lo. 
me-faH lo. 
me-yd lo. 


1928— Earth-dragon year sa-druH. lo. 

10. Practically every Tibetan can tell the date of his 

birth and otherwise reckon in the lo-hhor, but comparatively 
lew can do so in the sixty years^ cycle. The latter is, how- 
ever;, used in Government papers, in books and in correspon- 
dence. Tims, I nga ta-lo-pa yin means I was 

HORN IN THE MORSE YEAR (Jit. I AM A HORSE YEAR 1‘ERSON). 

11. The four sea,s‘ons are as follows : — 

Autumn — ion-la. 


Gbring— 5jgs^’rT|’ chi ka. 
Summer— yar-ha. 


Winter - gim-Iia. 
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12. Dates. — Monfclis Jiave no names,, but are numbered 
1, 2, 3^ etc. Tlie Ist month commences in February, but tlie 
actual date varies as the Tibetan year is sliorter than ours and 

therefore every third year an extra month named 

ila-ffhU is added. Each montli has about thirty days, Tln.^ 
manner in which the different days of a month are expressed 
has boon dealt with in the cha])t,cr on the Numerals ((ju.p, 
Nil I, para. 6). 

]•). The Days o£ the Week are as follows : — 

SnxuAY -- sa niii- , Wkdnksday — 'C f * 

'ilia,. 1 sa-h,lal\>'iia. 

Monday— sa-da- | Thur.sday — hi- 

a'a. yhur-pu. 

TuKsD.^Y Friday— ht- 

■iiiiiig-ma. ' ‘jja-sang. 

Saturday Sd-pe'Uh-pa. 

14. The Time of Day. — This is reckoned as follows 
cKcL-h: i'auij-ya, nrst cock crow. 

CN I 

i'lhCL-k'fi iLiji,~'pu, second cock crow, 10 or lo 
minutes after the first. 

tho'vang, the time shortly before dawn. 


'iiaiii-lany, dawn. 

nyi-shar, or ^ 4^^’ tsti-shar, sunrise. 
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The lattei’ ineaii.s, lit. shining on the 'peaks, 

sKok-ke or nga-t'ro the time from .simrise to 
about 8 A.M. 

^•fc- tsha-thig, i‘rom 8 a.m. till 10 or 11 a.m. 
nyln-knng, midday- 

gong-t'a, the afternoon Prom four o’clock till .sunset. 

Os 

nyi-(ji‘, snn.set. 

nam elilho, raidnig'ht- 

«-s .... 

nyt-ma, day-tiine. 

‘W ^ gong-mo or 5sT(^c3^’3^' tshem-mo, night-time. 

(^Cf|*q* .s-Kak-'po, day of 24 hours. 

Cv 

At what ttmEj at what o’clock may be rendered by 

(^5q’) 01’ ngam-chhi Jca-ka-tsa-la (lit. at hno much 

mrhj-ute)-, e-g.. C-54cfyg'§'=r]'=Il’^' ( ) 01-q5ai,-!^qpr 

Siyaj] iuj(i sang-nyi ngnm-chhi ka-ko.-tsa la cha go yin-na. 
At about wiiat time to-moiihow should I comb 
0^'^] nyin-kung-la sho, comb at midday. But usually 

chhu-tshb (lit. water-measure) corresponding to the Eng- 
lish o'clock is used. Thus : about what time to-moriiow should 

I COME ? 5JC- f y or c sis^’ 
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j-nyi chhu-tfiho Tia-tsho tsa-la nga rha go-wa yin- 


(^^ 1 ) sang- 
iid'i Comb at bodr o’clock. 

slii-lasho. (Jomb at half fast fuhc. 
('hh'U-luhii nga-t'ang rJiltr-lia slio. 


Wo R IKS. 


iiatii- 


Woolloii c'lotli--=|!«-g' ’ 
cv . hn. 

Price = TM/f/. . , l u- \ 

' ' Festival, {hi ■ g'roat time) — 

W'^eiglit, {UL liglit lieavy) — ; yii.i.jihru. 

y^C:*|| yang-Ji ; fi 

Exkhcisb No. * 23 . 

4’liis ornament is made of silver. | 

I gynn-chha rli ngu-hjl so-ia-vf. 

[ts price is thirty -two trang-kax and one s]\.n. ^(15^ ^<3J ^ ^ 

hh! ring i ravg-Ua sum- 

('hit xo-nyi t'ang xHo-kang re.. 

It weighs {hit. is the weight of) twelve and half rupees. 

chhe-fang cliuk-sum hjifi yo-ioa-re. ^ 

Please sell me two dam of woollen cloth, d ^ 

(3^’) I narn-hu dom U 

tshong-ro-cKi. 
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It iy rather farther than a tsha-pho from here. 

di-ne tsha-pho 

sa-le tha-riny-tsa yd. 

How old are you hhyo lo Tca-tsho yim- 

J was born in the hao'e year. | nga yd-lo-pa 

yiii,. 

'There will be a festival on the twenty-fourth of the first 
month. Dfc’ ] 

da-wa t'a>ng-pd nyi-shu shi-la tu-chhen-chi yong. 

Come on Wednesday morning. 

^lCjRj I sa hlalc-pe sKolc-lce sho. 


Exercise No. 24. 

-I will sell it for five ngu-sang and a kar-ma. It weighs 
twenty-three trang-kas. I will leave (= go out from) here 
on the morning of the eighteenth, and will reach Gangtok 
on the afternoon of the twentieth. The price of this woollen 
cloth is two trang-kas and a kha-chha per thru. 


10 



CHAPTER XV. 


A CONVBESATION TllANSLlTBRATED, TRANSLATED AND PARAPHRASED. 

1. It has often been stated with regard to grammars of 
Oriental languages that they are rendered more useful by the 
inclusion in them of a passage of the language translated 
literally into English, transliterated as exactly as possible 
into the Roman character, and accompanied by a grammati- 
cal analysis of every word. This plan enables the student 
to ascertain the true pronunciation and also to understand 
the working of rules that he knows only by rote. And al- 
though in this grammar the rules of pronunciation and of 
grammar have not merely been enunciated but have also at 
the time of enunciation been separately and fully explained 
by examples, yet a final example giving effect to the above 
suggestion may prove helpful to the student before we pass 
on to the conversational series in the next chapter. 

On a journey. AsJdng the way. 

Which is the road ... Dor-je-ling k'i lam-ha 

Darjeeling of road 

to Darjeeling ? ... KVpa re. 

1 

where is ? 

Straight on, Sir, as La kha-thu t'ak'-k'a 

you are going. 

Sir ! Straight like that 


re. 




IS 
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You cannot mistake nor-sa tsa-ne me. 

g~aj5}- ij“^| 

mistaking-place at all is not. 

Is tlie road good ?... Lam-ka de-po yd-pe. 

Eoad good is it ? 

Yes, Sir, it is very La de-tliak'-chho yd. 
good. 

Sir ! very good is. 

How far is it from T'a dro-gyu k'a-tskd 
here ? g. 

Now to go 

It is not very far T'a phe-gyu 
from here, just a r* ^q- 
short distance. ^ 

Now to go 

Tok'-tsa chi 

A little is. 




yd-pa. 

q| 

how much is there ? 
sh'e-po rang me. 


very 

. yo- 


s;c 512^ I 

mach is not ? 


Thank you, Good-day. Wong _ya ch'u.ng ; k'a-le. 

^ 

Well ! good happened. Gently 
gyu-a. 
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Good-day, Sir ... La-si k'a-le the-a. 

Sir ! Gently go. 

Grammatical Analysis. 


' f-i ^ Cv Cv 


Gremtive vSingular. crj* and not ^ or be- 

cause the preceding word ends in C* (Cap. 
Ill, para. 9). 

ai5^*nr|- 

Nominative Singular. The is omitted because it 
does not represent tMs or that (Cap. II, para. 

7). 


Interrogative Pronoun. It immediately prece des 
the verb (Cap. IX, para. 17). 


3rd person singular, present indicative. 


Honorific term. 

rrf 

Adverb. 

z^qj’qj- 

Adverb. 


Nominative Singular. Derived from tr* 

mistake and place (Cap. YII, para. 1.9). 


Adverb. Used with negatives only [Cap. X, 
para. 3 (/i)]. 


Negative form of 3rd person singular^ present 

indicative. 
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Nominative Singular. The is omitted because 
it does not represent this or that. 

Nominative Singular. 


Interrogative form of tlie 3rd person singular 
present indicative (Cap. Y, para. 5). 
Nominative Singular. Veri/ expressed by add- 

ing fco l^he root of tlie adjective [Cap. 



X, para. 3 (m)]. 

3rd person singular, present indicative. 
Adverb. 







G-erund of Q^^q* 

Adverb. Being used interrogatively immediately 
precedes the verb [Cap. X, para. 3 (/)]. 

Interrogative form of the 3rd person, singular 
present indicative (Cap. Y, para. 5). 

Infinitive of qq'q* hon. of 
para. 23). 

Adverb. Used with negatives only [Cap. X, 
para. 3 (gf)]. 


Adverb. 


o^jsn' 


Adverb. 
Abbreviation of 
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3 ^’ 

waj- 


TIBETAN GEAMMAE, 

Past Participle of to hecomfi, to haypcn. 

Adverb. 

Imperative of polite form used to inferior. 

Honorific term. 

Polite Imperative of which is an hon. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Conversational Exercises. • 

1. General Conversation. 

Who are you ? 1 ■ 

What is your name ? I 

la Ica-re H 'H-yo f 

Bir, what is your name? hon. ^ f3J| ^ ^ ^ 

•N9 

I ku-sTw-hji tshen-ln ka-re sHu-Tci-yo ta 

My name is Dorje. cS,-§Cnj-'^|-aS-|''2J5=;, 1 nge-ming-la 

Dor-je H-hji yo. 

Do you know this ? hon. 

khyem-pa nang-gi yd-pe ? 

I don’t know. shing-gi me. 

Do you know this man ? hon. 3^*0^^’!^ 

I mi di ngo-khyem pa nang-gi yo-pe 

I don’t know liim,. 1 nge kho ngo-Mig- 

gi me. ^ 

What country have you come from ? (^C q ^ q | 

khyd lung-pa ka-ne yim-pa ? 

Sir, where were you born ? hon. ^ 
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2^’Cr|(3^C’C^' I ku-’^Ho thrnng-sa Ha-ne ywi-pa nwiig- 
nya / 

I was born in Kongbu. | nya kye.-m. 

kony-'po-ne yin !■* 

A man has come. ^•ci]5cr|'q|q^-gt; * I mi chi lep-cKung. 

Who is that boy ? | jpu-gu i'o su->rc, / 

T want to be off to-morrow {lit. I am counting on starting 
to-morrow). [ nga .s-tmg- 

nyin thbm~pe tfii yd. 


Will he come now ? kha t'an-da le.p 

yong-nge ? 

Open the window a little please. 

gi-khung ioH-tsa chhe-ro-nang . 

Shut the door. Sll"! go-gyap. 


When did he go ? p^2:T]'!:^^*ajC::^'§rc:- 1 

S9 


kho ka-tvb king -ni mg. 


How do you like this place ? {lit. Sir, is this place pleasant ?) 
hon. ku-sKo sa-chha 

di tro-po duTc-Tce ? 

It is very quiet. m-cha di kha- 

ku-sim-po du. 

I am very pleased to have come {lit. it is very good that I 
have come here). 

nga de char-ne yal^-thalc-chho cKung. 
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2. The same continued. 


Please give me a cup of. water. | 

nga-la ehhu ka-yo Kang te-da. 

CS. "“N • CS 

Tell the man to come to me. mi t'e tshn 

sho c%i. 

Please give this bundle to the woman, 

doK-thre d,i kyi-men t'e- la kur-ro- 

nang. 

Oan I go there? Q'21’§j'g3j*S^’q]’^S^'q25^I ] nag pha-ke 

chhin chholc-M-ra-pe ? 

Are you coming with me 


nga nyam-po yong-gi yim-pe ? 

He can come. Mo yong chhok-Ki-re. 

Where have you come from ? hhyo Tea-ne 

yong- nga ? 

■V^ Os 

I came from Phari this morning. 

nga t'a-rang sKok-Ke pha-ri ne yong- 

nga yin. 

Are you quite well ? hon. 

q^I kii-sKo ku‘Su de-jpoyd-pe ? 

Fairly well, thanks. Id au~tse yd. 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


1 O-t 


When will the man come to see me ? 

>0 

mi-t'e nge tsa-la ]ca-tu yony-gi-re. 

T don’t know whether he will come for some months. 

lep-e-yong nge yaJt-po-rang shing-gi-tm^ 

How long are you staying on here ? hon. 

(le Icn-tshd i-tKit-denjo.- 

Hi yim-ya ? 

How do you know he is a Bhutanese ? 

■ho (IrnH fia yim-yn 

Jxhyd-O'e Han-dre cKe-ne shing'gi-yb / 

Is this story true ? khb He- 

chha di ngb-ne re-pe ? 

It is a good deal exaggerated (lib. he has tied on many 
feathers). 

ke-chha, He dro many-po taH-ne she-pa re. 

Yon had better not do that {lit. your not doing like that is 
preferable). ] l^hyo- 

tmi-dra ma cKe-ya ga-Hi-re. 

It does not matter. khye miu’-dio. 

'O 

There is no help for it {lit. there is no means of doing for 
this). di-cKe-thap yo-wa- 

ma re. 

That would not be quite right. 

. ^ S0 

(e toH-tsa yong-nga min-du. 
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3. Talk with Servantsu 
Cojne here ! de sho. 

Mo away ! 

CJotne quickly gyoTc-po .‘^ho. 

Dou't delay ! | gor-po ma-ehe. 

'^riirow this away di pha ynlc-sKo. 

He careful tem-po cKi. 

l^ake this away ! di pha khye. 

Wait a tnoment ! crq|'^*«q|’^q| tok-tsa gu-shi. 

so 

I will come presently. | nga lam-ftang 

lep-yong. 

DonH do that ! ^*<^5'51*gs^ ] t'en-dra ma-cKe. 

Don’t make such a noise ! ke t’mi-dra ma- 

gyak. 

Do this first and do that afterwards ! 

*N. 

di ngen-la cM ; t‘e shuk-la cKi. 

Cv ^ •S 

What is this ? j di ka-re re. 

Is everything ready f egC'5!’g]eM-ict]-?jc;'C?I I tshang ~ma 
^ fra-dri song~nge 7 
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Where have you put my umbrella ? I cannot find it 

I ^'Cq|2s*?i*gc;' | ng> 

■o ' ^ S 

nyi~du Ica-pa s%a yo ? t'e nga nye-ma-cHung. 
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4. The same continued. 


Fetch some hot water chhu tsJia- 

po toTi-tsa khye sho. 

Please bring dinner (turn.) at half past seven. 

gong~mo she- la dihn- 

U'hu diln t'ang chhe-ka Id phu. 

Call rao at a quarter past six to-morrow morning ! 


sang-sKo nga-po chhu-t.^ihd truJc tang mi-h che-nga la 
nya ke-tong. 

Cs -v-^ -NCv 

I want break-fast at a quarter to nine. 

sKok-kei kha-la cKhu-tsho gu dnng-nga hi mi-li che-nge 
ngen-la khye’sho. 

(Jail my servant ! ca^-crpjq-q- (2f) nge yok'- 

ko ke-tong. 

The cook is ill to-day. fe~ring ma- 

s9 

chhen na~ki~du. 


Have you swept this room ? pcq's^54’5]-gq'c!5q khang- 

pa de ke gyap~pe / 

Clean all the brass ornaments (lit. articles) ! asSTJ-qj-^-ajq]' 


dar tong. 


rak-ki cha-la gang-hha chhi- 
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Pat those tliei’e and throw these away 

Cv 

t'e-tsho fha-lie sKo, di~tsho pha yu. 

Do you understand • 1 hhy'6 ha-Jco cliung- 

nge ? 

What had we better do now ? (lit the doing what now is 
preferable). i'a Ita-rB bKb- 

pa ga-hi-re. 

Please take this letter to the post. 

a(|3»s’’>^'il5i'g^I yi-ge di yifc~khang la khye-ro-cKi. 

Come in nang-la sho. 

'Pake this letter to the doctor, hon, 

“V •V«.' 

am-chhi Id Id yi~ge di kye-sho. 

Let me know when the doctor hnn. comes. 

am-chhi la yhc-cKung-'it.a, 

nga len khye-shn. 
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5. Food. 

I want a little drinking water. C ^ ' 

I nga thung-ya-M chhu toU-tsa go yd. 

Have yon boiled it? chhu t'e hd-rn 

yim-pe ‘f 

1m it from a spring or from a stream ? | 

Cs Cv, 

chhu-mi-M chhu re~pa, gyuTc-chMl- 

'O 

oMiu yim-pa ? 

Is milk obtainable here ? j de. o- 

major-yong-nge ? 

No, Sir, there are -no cows. 

^•LNC;' I I Id ku-sKo dejof 

mi-yong ; de pa-chhu yo-wa-ma-re. 




Bring tea at five o^clock. chhu-U-hi) 

nga-la cKa khye sho. 

Do you take milk and sugar in your tea ? ho7i. 

o-'tna 

fang cKe-ma-ka-ra yd-pe sd-ja nga-mo she-kyi yd-pe P 

A little of each please. 

tok-tm tok-tsa fhung-gi-yd. 
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A Tibetan gentleman is coming to lunch with me to-morrow^ 

Giq]*q^^*q]*qq-q-y5s^ | sang-nyin p'6-pe ku-t'ra chi 
nge isa-la nyin-gung she-la sKe~ga j)he-pa-yb. 

What is there to eat ? 3*Ui4*=iy'j^'yy2^*q [ sa~ya ka-rc yb-pa i' 

Mutton, fowls, eggs, Sir, and various kinds of vegetables. 

NS NO 

^ "S/F 

ku-fiKo sb-trum (/nksha cHa-tm-sha 
sKe-gnng tang sKe-k^he na'-tsho yci. 

Will the Tibetan gentleman eat English footb? hon. qsjj'qo^' 

Cv Cs CNCN “V 

I i-'*- 

NS 

fra M in-ji sKe-la sKe-yong-nge / 

Keep the kitchen thoroughly clean ! ci]?Jiq’qq‘^]^C;’^cr]’^’ 

sb-thap tsang thak-chhb cjin-na hKo. 


I want two bottles of milk a day as long as I stay here. 

Cs •V—' "v”" 

1 nga de db-pe gang-la nyi-ma rc.-la 
o-ma fihe-t'am nyi-nyi go-yb. 
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6. Time- of the Day, Days of the Week, Dates, Seasons, etc. 

What o^clock is it ? I i'an-da chhu-tsho 

ka-tsho re. 

It is three o’clock. chhu-tsho sum re. 

It is half past ten. chlm-tsho chu 

fang cihhe-ka re. 

It is a quarter pa.st three. [ 

chhu-tsho sum fang mi-li cho-nga song. 

It is a quarter to five. 

NO 

chlm-tsho nya lep-pa la mi-li cho-nya du. 

W bat is the English date to-day ? ^•qc:*y^=l]*ZT|'^’:q3j-q | 
f e-ring ta-ril ka-tsho yim-pa ? 

It is the twenty-fifth ! | fe-ring 

fa-riJc nyi-,shu-tse-nga yin. 

What is the Tibetan date to-day? | 

te ring t.she-pa fca-tshi) re F 

It is the twenty- second fe-ring nyi- 

shu-nyi re. 

What day of the week is it ? [ fe-ring 

sa lea- re re ? 

It is Thur.sday. | fe-ring sa phur-fu re. 

i hh)to the difference betweeji and (Cap. VIII, 

para. (5). 

11 
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Where did you go ro yesterday? 1 | 

hhyo khe-sa ka-yci chhii’n-j^ct : 

Don’t come to-morrow, but come the day after to-morrow. 

.sang-nyin ma-yonii ; 

nang-'^iyin-kii tfho. 

When it raiiiH in the moiming, it always cleavK ai. ni the 
afternoon. 1 

,jong-da tnS-pa navi Hmg-po yong-gi-dn. . 

It freezes hard at Plrari during the whole winter aiul some i 

times snows even in summer. . 

Jha-ra gnn-ka Ihyak-pa gyaMi *. ; Uhmn-Uham \ 

yar-ka yang Hang gyaMl j 

T„.day' is the last day of the 2nd fourth month of jhe W.md- , 

Dragon year. ; 

qgcn^-^-ajyi-pcS.'^ I sUmg-dnH (la-wci «u-pe 

qiyi~tsaTc-kyi iiam kaoig-re. 
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7. The same coniimied. 


Last nioutli aiid this month the rain has been heavy^ but it 
will probably not rain very mnoh next month. 

iMj 

nJ 

n-(t lujen-'tna i'ang da-ioa dl-lu ('lihar-ya sKe-tra yyap 
('■Kii,ng j cKe-tsiw.g da-ton. sHul-ma t'e la chlun'-pamang- 
fo-rang bap-kyi min-dra. 


There is a lot of mist during the summer. 

yar-ka tiwU-pa tnany-po du. 
Will you meet him this evening ? 


Cq I khyb-ra t’o gniuj hko thuJt yong-nge ? 

I cannot this evening, but perhaps to-morrow morning. 

i'o-gony thuH mi yong ; chili-cKe-na satiy-sKo 
nga-jto thuH-yong. 

3hi© crops were bad last year and this year. Unless they 
are good next year, there will be great distress. 

I ! rla-nying fang fa-lo 

fdn-tho ycilt-po ma-cKung ; chhi-h yang yalc-po ma- 
<dhung na Tiang men-tshe cHe-kyi-re. 

Is my watch right ? CP^ ^ | 

nge chhu-tsho khor-lo ten-den duk-l'e ? 
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No, it is ten minutes fast. j | 

min-du ; mi-li chil gyolc~Jca. 

When did he leave here /cho di- 

SO 

ne ]ca~tu chhin-Hong. 

h rom Lhasa to the Chumbi Valley is a fortnight's joui’ney. 

[ h h^sa ne 

tro-mo par-la diin nyi-lnji lam re. 
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8 . The Weather. 

What a strong wind ! (lin-dre hladt- 

•pa tsha la. 

What a cold day ! din-dr e. nam 

i'rang-Qiga-la. 

I foe! quite warm. nga t'ro thnlc-chhd dii. 

'O 

d’hore was a heavy dew last night. 

dang-ijong bhen-la Hd-pa mang-po 
•o 

pa'p-dn. 

It is misty ; we caainof see the snow mountains, C] 

SC* 

Q^|q'q0j=r| j mulc-pa 

thip-sKa; nyan-Uho Tcany-ri thong~gi min-du. 

Do you think it will rain ? 

y<y 1 

I Jchyo ehhao'-pa. gyap-yong sam-lcyi duhUe ? 

It will probably be fine till midday. 

1 nyin-gung par nam yadz-yo 

yong-yi ywi-pa-dra . 

Will there be moonlight to-night V 

| io-gong tshen-la da-kar sha-kyi re-pe ? 

There was heavy rain yesterday and a rainbow was visible. 
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khe-sa chhar~pa mang-po pap -song ; te-i- 


juTc-laja chi suk-song. 

It is raining a little. chhar-pa tok- 

SO 

tsa pap-kyi dii. 

The rain has stopped. | ahhar-ya chhn-song. 

A storm is coming up. lung- 

X9 

tshup chi lang-gi~dii. 

Did you see the lightning ? | 

khyd lo-gyap-pa thony-c%wig-ngB? 


I heard thunder. C:^’Ca^gR]*^z^'gq'2:fR]*gC ) nge druk-he 
gyap-pa ko-cKuny. 

It won’t freeze to-night, because it is cloudy. 

7iam thip dii ; cUc-tsang to- gong tshen-la khyak-pa 
chha-kyi ma-re. 
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9. Conversation witJv the teacher, lion. 

Please speak slowly. [ Ica-le 

cho -ne Kung-ro nang. 

Please speak louder. ■ qjsjc:- 1 

sung-ke chhe-tsa sung-ro-nang. 

What is he saying ? khang-gi 

ka-ro snng-gi-du / 

1 do not know. ] nge. shlng-gi me. 

Did I say that correctly r | ng& 

t'e dra'taJe-'po lap song~nge. 

We will read this letter. 

nga-mng~nyi chha-ri di loTc-lca nang-do. 

'hhis is easy. di le-la-po TO. 

J made a lot of mistakes. c;2^'5qc;*q'‘^*?fc’! nge onang- 
po nor-sang. 

.1 could not understand him ; he spoke the Sikkimese dialect. 

gCi'' I hho drmi-jong ke lap tsang, nge klid ke-chha ha- 
le o ma-cKung. 

Please arrange for a dandy wala to come to me for an hour 
every day. 
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■phep-ch(ing-nga chi chMi-tshb re-re nyi-ma-re sKin nge. 
tsa-la yong go re se ka nang-ro-nang. 

CN 

It is essential that he should be a Lhasa man. 

lile-m rany-gi mi cJi/i go-wa-yo. 

Please ask him to tell me shories. 

I nga khb druiig ,^hd !m,ng-ro~iLany. 


It is of no nse trying to read this it is too difficult. 

■ 3 ^ ■ 

t.sun-d rii-cKe, ne di 

lolt-ne phen Itaiig-yang tholt-ki min-du ; di ka-le-hhak- 
'po re. 


I am sorry I am late ; I met an acquaintance on the way 
{lit. I met an acquaintance on the way ; therefore I 
am late. Please do not be angry). C'S^C’W[51'Q^crj^' 


q'si'sisc:^ I OLga-t'aiig lany-ya la ngo-Nhe rid Lhuk- 


dKamg ; cKe tsang rJiM-po cKe-.song gong-jn via-Lshiuiy. 
That is enough for to-day. | te-ring t'a- 

Tce yong -nga. 
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She is my niece. | m.o nge f.sha-mo yin. 

I have two younger brothers. (C|') 

nge pun,-chhnng-ngu nyi yo. 
l-’heHO two are 1)rother and sister. 

N.P 

di nyi pun-kya re. 

How niiiny nephews have you:' C|' ''2T|''^^*ysI^ | 

khyij-la teJia wo li'a-t.sho yo •' 

My younger sister died three years ago. c;S^' mCT|’ g'Sf 

( q- j [ rge yun-^kya fu- 

•uio cJtlmng-nga i’rong-n.c. lo s'uvi .^ong. 

His elder sister is my maternal aunt. 

lX|(5i I khU a-rhho. nge sn-mo yin. 

IMieir daughter was married to h'sheringts adopted son. 

'<|«S 

klio-nyi kyi pn. 'UKi isjio-riny-gi HO-thruk la na~nia fe 
.sang. 

j\'Iy son married his daughter. 

I ^Ml‘‘ p'>i'-'>no na-via Lv.u-fsong. 

Her grandfather is my paternal uncle. 5^ S^’q 
P'Cqdi I mo po nge a-khn yin. 

t and - Usually however though meaning also brother, s/ster, 

•O 

cousin is used for nephew and nieco also. 
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Only a few of my relatives live in Darjeeling; but I have a 


large number of acquaintances there. 






nge. nge-wa hha sho-chi Dor-je-Iing-la du-hji-yd ; yin- 
na-yang oigo-she mang-fo yd. 
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11. Ort the March, 

T , , , . . . , 

Let us start now; it is getting late. | 

<N *V— Cn Cv "N 

fa ngan-tsho dro-fyi-yin ; chhi-yo cM~ 

hji re. 

Tliat box is very heavy ; will the cooly be able to cany it? 

■>0 

yam-fe ji lhah-chho-du ; rni-hrang-gi Ichye-thup a- 
yong ? 

Tell the syces to saddle the ponies and bring them round at 
once. 

C*. 

chhifc-pdn-la te-ya gyap-ne ta-taho lam- 
sang tsha-ihri-sho lap. 

It rained heavily last night; the road will be very muddy. 

c\q|q]-e:g-gq-^-gq]-5fc5j-?;s^ I dang-gony tshen-la 

chha-pa sHe-tra gyap-cKning ; cKe-tsang lang-ga la 
dzap slie-trajyong-gi-o’e. 

There is no wind ; so it will not be cold. 

§]• y qj ] sijajji- DTq- c n^siqj 

fan-da hlaH-pa gyalt-Tti mm-du ; cKe-tsang nam frang- 
mo yong-nga min-du. 

What is the road like ? 015?' Q^qjcr]' q^' oj^' q]* 

\9 

lang-ga de-ld lean- dr e du ? 
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'Which is the best road ? 

lang-ga yak-sho fe Tta-Tti du ? 

To-day^s march is down hill. | 

te-riiig-gi d?'o-sa thur re. 

It is steep np hill. leyon sar-^Jo du. 

%9 

CS Cn 

The servants and coolies have gene on ahead. 

] t^Kcip-chhi fang nvi-^hrang- tslw 

ngen-la chhin song. 

They will reach Kalimpong before yon do, Sir, 

NS NO 

ggung-la ku-slio ma yhep kong-la khon-tsho lop-yo7ig. 

W e have nearly arrived. | ugandsho lep 

tro yd. 

The bedding is wet. ngB-chJie hang-iMa. 


Light a lire and dry it. | me-tang-oie /mw. 

Cs 

How much a day are you paying each cooly 

j khpd-re nyi-ma-h'- 
la mi-hrang re-la la ka-tshd tru-kyi yd. 

O. 

Eight annas each a day ; they would not come for loss. ^'5j’ 

■v—- Cn Cn 

nyi'-ma- re-la la amia gy^-gye trd'kyi 

NS 

yd ; fe ma-tre~pa khon-tsho yony-gi min-du. 
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What time .shall we start to morrow 

sang ngan~tsho ehhu-tsh’d Jca-tsho la thdn-ga / 
Let us start reiy earlj before the snow becomes soft. 

sTioMe 

nga-fo Hang ma-^shil Hong-ne nyan-fslio dro-t'o. 
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12. The same continued. 

.Have my baggage mules arrived ? c:5^“p(i|'5q*,5'cigq^' 

I nae Jihe-t're-tsha lep cKung-nge ? 

What must I pii.y for each riding mule from here to Phari i* 

-s.i--' CN •"s 

di-ue pha-rl fhulc nije .sJion-t'rc re-la lu ji- 
la Ha-tsho tre go-kyi re. 

CvCv •V— 

Is it safe to ride over this bridge ? 

savi~pa di-'i garuj-la fa 
sKan.-ne ehhin-na Itai cKe mi yong-nge / 

I am going on ahead. j ng<i ugen-la dro- 

hji-yin. 

I arh returning in a few days. 

O' Cv 

I nga nyi-ma Jcha-slie- chi-la lok yang-gi-yiu. 
I have forgotten to bring- any money with me. 

nge ngii khe-yony-gyu je- 

NJ? 'O 

ne min-du. 

Is this the road for Pemionchi ? 

‘pe-ma-yang-tse dro-se lany-ga di 


re-pc 


!J / 


-My pony is limping ; see whether it has a stone in any of 

. , , , , „ CvCv •v— CN 

Its shoes (lit in its hoof). 
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oiye ta di~‘}' hang-ya 
khyo-M du ; miJc-pa la do yo-me-to. 

Go slowly ; the road is slippery lion, (lit, there will be a 
slipping on the road). j qq' 

Jla-lf Jca-lo cKe~n(i fhe ; 
'jdii’p-lam la sKap-dnt fiho yoiig. 

I’leaso tell iny syce to hurry and catch me up [lit. to catch 
my trjicks (piickly and. come). 

* 33j ■ * CTj^C; ^qrjsjc; ■ | nyo 

('hhiH.-'pMi (jyolc-po j fi-Hm-pa nho suouj-ro-na.ng. 

1 am g'oing to halt liere a short time and rest our ponies. 

nga de taJc-tm dc-na ta-L^ho iigt^-sa gyali-ra clmJs^I'i-yiu. 

Bring mo one of those flowers to look at! (lit. pluck and 
bring one of those flowers ; I will look at it). 

"S "V— ■ -s/fl'cv cv -v-- -V, 

q- £?i-3q'i^cT|-y ^5 Oj’ 

pha gi me-lo ta-tsha nang-nn 
chi l.olc-'iLc. khye-s-ho-t'ang, nga mile ta-hji-yin. 

Cut me a switch from the road-side bushes, as I have not 
got a whip. C(q ] qjl’ 0' 0’ 

nga~la 

VJ _ 

fe-cha me-tsaiig, lam-kyi Sar-lcyi shing chhung-chhung 
pha-ne chany-nyiik chi che-nc Jehye-sho. 
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I will call on you when I return from Mongolia. 

solc-y-ul ne klior-isham kliye t'tutg jr. chhoH-ka sKn-go, 
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13. The same continued. 

Is there much snow on the pass ? | 

tv / / 

la Id Tcang she-iio dule-Tce ? 

There is not much on the pass itself, but there is rather more 
on tlie way up to it (lit. before arriving). 

so 

rang Id sKe-po-rang min~du ; lejp~le;p Hong-la toH-tsa 
chhe-a du. 

How far (lit. how much to go) is the nearest village from 
here ? 

di-ne t'rong-se thafc-riye-sho-ld dro-gyu Ha Tsho yd. 

It is quite near, Sir. | ihaJc-nye 

thalc-chhd yd. 

It is a long way. Sir. la, tha-rmg-po 

yd. 

It is a moderate distance. Sir. | Id 

dring-chi yd. 

It is a day^s iouriiey, Sir. [ Id 

sKalc-po chiH-lci sa yd. 

It is a three or four hours^ journey. Sir. 

qj-2fl-ul£r ] Id tsa-pho chik-Hi sa-yd. 


1 gq-gq-^rk'/zi- = 

2 zJ|c.•5^3i5^5^'^^I|■Inayhes^^bstituted£o^n.gEk'^^Ij^ Both are commonly 
used. 


12 
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How many houses are there in the village i 

t'rong-se t'e-'i nang-la t'rong-pa 

Ha-tshd yb ? 

I cannot say exactly^ Sir. j Id nga 

ten- den dKu-ya me. 

How many approximately {lit. by guess) 
tshb-cHe-na Jca-tsho yb ? 

How many adult men and women are there in the village ? 

[ t'ro7ig-se 

t'e-la sHom-pa fang sKo^i-ma Tta-tahb yb. 

How many monks are there in that monastery up there ? 

2 /a gi gom-pa fe-la, 

< 

fra-pa fa-tshb yb. 

What provisions are obtainable in this place ? 

(^^’5') a-cq'cf]-^*z7]*^'a^g^'c^c*’' I lung-pa de sa-ya 
fa-re fa-re jor-yong. 

Yak’s fleslij Sir, mutton, pork, fowls, eggs, wheat, barley, 
barley-flour, potatoes, turnips, radishes are all obtain- 
able. 

| uhaf-sha 


i Lit. There is not to me the saying accurately. Note the use of Q'q’ 
(Oap. yi, para. 24). 

2- Lit. What provisions will be obtained in the country here P 
s ojq]^’ is often spoken inside the sentence instead of at the begin- 
ning. 

* These are the kinds of provisions commonly obtainable in the tj 
(Lhasa) and Tsang (Shigatse) provinces. 
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luJc-sha 2 ^ha]c-sha cKa-te go-nga fro ne tsam-pa sUo-lco 
nyung-ma la-phu cKe la, fe-gye jor-yong. 

What is the road like from here to G-yantse 

di-ne gyan-tse par 

lang-ga dft-lo Ttan-dre yd ? 

Oan laden ponies and laden mules travel over it ? 

hhe-ma, ta-f mg fre dro 

thujlj-kyi re-pa ? 

Is there any short cut ? II gyolc- 

lam dro-sa yong-nge ? 


i Lit. fi’om Lore as far as Gyanfso what kind of goodness has the 
road? is somewhat commoner than u(£i|’'25' in the sense of good 

•as applied to a road, but can also be used. 
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14. Grossing a river. 


CS "NCN “s. 

How broad is tbat stream over there ? 


fha-gi chhu t'e-'i sHang chhe-la 

SO 

Tcan-dre d^i. 

It is not very broacl^ Sir. 




la sKany-chheni-po-i'ang nvin-'du. 


Are there any boats where the road meets it ? {Lit. the 
road and stream meeting-place, there are boats ?) 

ohhu t'ang 

lam th^ilc-sa fe ko-wa yo-pe ? 


No, Sir. I ifi yo-wa~ma-re. 

How do people get across ? (Lit. how does one cross the 
stream and arrive at the farther side ? 

I pha-chho-la kan- 

dre cHe-ne lep-lcyi-re ? 

There is a ford if you go a little lower down. { ^51* j 

I ma-tsa t'a-ka phep-na rap-chi- 
yo. 


I joined to a negative means notrenj and is very commonly used 
in this wayv So also [ i/iere are not very many, 

^ means a boat made of hide. Por a boat made of wood use g]' 
S Note the Jio-n. instead of If the Tibetan is a townsman 
or has any education he will use the higher lion. 
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Wliose foot-prints are these di sii 

hang-je re ? 

I do not know, Sir. la shing-gi me. 


If you speak the truth, I will give you bakshish ; if you tell 
(me) a lie, you will get into trouble [lit. it will not be 

good for you). 

ngo-ne 

ffhe-na nge Ichyo-la ngem-jja te-lcyi-yin ; ham-'pa she-na 
Jchyd-la yaTz-'po mi-yong. 


They are only the foot-prints of traders coming from 
Shigatse. 

di s%i-ga-tse-ne yong-hhen-lcyi tshong- 


pe luing-je sha-ta re. 

How deep is this water ? {Lit. this water depth how much is.) 

chhu-di ting mig- 

thung Ha-tsho-du ? 

It is about (up to one’s) waist, Sir. 




Id Jce-pa tsa gyaH-Ki-du, 


What sort of a road is there by the ford {lit. at the ford- 
existing-place) ? | rah 

yd-sa-la lang-ga Han-dre yo-pa ? 

On this side it is rock : on the other side it is all mud. • 

■f \A 


1 may be used instead of ’7^'^*’ 

>9 
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chho-la fra yd pha-chho-la dam sha-ta yd. 

Is there a bridge across that stream over there ? 

pha-gi chlm-la $am-pa yd-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. qqj;^*U^i2;j [ Id yd. 

Is it a good one ? | yaJc-po yd-pe ? 

It is shaky and narrow (lit. it shakes and its breadth is 
small). Ponies cannot cross by it (lit. there is no 

passage for ponies), aiq|5j- 1- Sji;;- I^c 

dem-dem cHe-kyi-yo ; sKang-ka yang chhung-ohhung 
yin j chhilc-pa thar-sa me. 

1 qa:;,’q' is commonly used in the sense of “to be passable,” e.g., 

I the road is not passable (i.e., too rough to march along^ 
or blocked by snow, boulders, etc.). 
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15. Talking to fersons on the road. 

Where have you come from khyb ka- 

ne yong-nga ? 

I have come from Rhenok. BJfc'C:’ ( q* ) :^aj | 

nga ri-nalc no yong-nga yin. 

What is there in those loads ? ajC q' cf]' 

doJc-thre t'e-tsho nang-la Tca-ro yb-'pa ? 

Cotton cloth in these sacks and cups^ soap, matches and 

• n T j 1 Cs-vifiT'cs 

miscellaneous goods in those boxes, 

phe-ko di-tsho nang-la 

re-chha tang, gam t'e-tsho nang-la ka-yd tang yi-tse 
mu-n tang cha-la na-tsho yd. 

No, I am not a Tibetan, Sir, I am a Bhutanese. 

cT]^^-c;*3^'q*^dj I | Id ku-sKo nga 

pd-pa, min, nga druk-pa yin. 

Where are you going to ? |gi!^’CT|'q’fa[^2^’Z7|'yiaj’q | khyd ka- 

pa dro-ki-yim-pa ? 

I am going on pilgrimage to India. 

■v— Cs Cs 

nga gya-ka ne-kor-la ' dro-ki yin. 

What places will you visit ? 

khyo ne ka-re ko-ga dro-ki yin. 
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I siall go to Bodh Gaya and Benares. 




S^C;*2J'^’clj'li*a|'C\^§j'C^3j I nga gya-lca dor-je-clen 
fang wa-ra-na-si la dro-Tii yin. 

Please give me some baksMslij Sir. Cq'Z7|?iq- 

ku-sKo nga~la so~re tok- 


tsa nang-ro-nang. 

Are you taking those sheep to Darjeeling ? 


luTi t'e-tsho 


Lor~je-ling la fe dro-Tci yim-pe ? 

Is this one of the halting places for mules cari’ying wool to 
Kalimpong ? 

ka-lbn-'pung la 

khye-d') o-khen fre-U-ho dd-sa sa-cha chi di re~pe ? 

Who lives in that house ? 

nang pha-ge su de-kyi yo-iva-re f 


1 For one or two sheep to lead, would be used ; for a 

^ "v" 

larger number to drive, as above. 

a The postposition denoting the genitive, is sometimes dropped 
for the sake of brevity. 
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16. General enquiries hy an Interpreter in the field. 

Cs Cv.CN 

Are tliere any soldiers behind that hill? 

pha-gi ri-i gyap-la onaje-mi yo-pe ? 

Have tliey all got guns 

I'hon-tsho gang-hha-la men-da yo-pe ? 

The majority of them have got swords and spears only, 
sqci:;’ {R’) I mang-nga la 

fri-t'ang dung sha-ta yo. 

Some of them have hows and arrows. 

kha-she la da-sKu yo. 

Will the arrows be poisoned 

da-la t’uTc gyap yo-wa re-pe ? 

Yes^ with aconite poison. 

Id-re tsen-iuk gyap yo-wa-re. 

Have they any cavalry with them 
khon-tsho-la ta-ma\yo-pe ? 

Not at present, but I heard a noise like that of ponies coming 
in the distance. 

Id t'an-da me ; 

ta tha-ring-po chi-ne yong-gi yd-pa dra-po chi ko-cHuny^ 
Have the soldiers built a wall ? 

maje-mi t'e-tsho dzing-ra so song-nge ? 


A fortified wall. 1:^1’ U’ is not used for wall in this sense. 
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Yes, about so high (indicating his breast). 

( ) qc ( gc- ) ^ • 51^' Sw’^' ( ) qa^'lfc- j- 

Id t'aJc-Jca-tsa pang-kho tho-lo-tsa so-song. 

How far does the wall extend to the east of the road ? 


rn-^^-gqi^J- ’q^’ g- I Img-ga 

nj» so 

shar-chho hji dzing-ra lta~re par-fu du. 

About as far as that mule over there carrying shovels. 


q-qj- g- c;,5qi‘ sr a,pq,- gp- q|- ( ^aq' ). 

SO 

cr|5qi'ai’tqg 1 1 pha-gi t're ja-ma hhur-yong-lchen t'ak- 


!ea-tsa chi-lti yd. 


^ Here has the sense of Either may be used. 
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17. The same continued. 


Is it the custom of the Tibetans to attack at night 
tshen-thi gyap-ye luH-so yo-wa re-pe ? 


Yes, Sir. I Id Ult-sd yo-wa~re. 

What sort of cannon have they got ? 


khon-tsho me-gyo Han-dre yo ? 

About bow far will they carry ? {lit. to about what dis- 

—V "V — ■ “v 

tance will the cannon-balls arrive ?) 
i^cr|*^C:-aj^’qr]-q]'^* (^q') gq-iXfc* | we-j?i/o dvw 


thak-ring-lo Tca-Tia-tsa lep-yong. 

How did they get their cannon across the river ? q 

me-gyo 

t'e-tsho chhu~la kan-dre c%e-ne khe yong-nga-re? 

All arms must be handed in to me (lit. bring all arms to me) 
before noon to-morrow. 




khyo-rang-tsho- 


tshdn-chha gaoig-hha sang nyin-kung kong-la nge tsa- 
la khe-sho. 

Anybody who is found in possession of arms after that will 
be severely punished. q]aq|-ar^a,-|f ^5I-5lS3j- *• 


1 «d6.j'^q|- /h^.|' 5V J = night-attaek. 
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sKu-iasu 

tsa-ne tshon-chha thon-na nye-pa chhem-'po tang-gi-yin. 
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18. Buying supplies for troops. 

Have you any grain and grass to sell ? 

dru t'ang tsa tsliong-gyu yo-pe ? 

I will pay you two-and-a-half trang-kas per bo for ifc. I 
liave brought the money with me (showing it). 

=t1§5)’ ] 

d7'u ho re-la ring 

trany-ka cliho-t'ang S7im-sum. tro-hji-yin ; nge ngii de 
kliG-yo. 

The grain and grass are in that village up there. I cannot 
bring it down. q-oj-Sfy q- 

ss < 

let dru tang tsa 

ya-Tci trong-pa Id yo-wa-7'e ; nge- ma hlie-yong thup-lcyi 
ma-re. 

Never mind ! I can have it fetched. {Lit. I can send the 
carriers). 

au-tse khe-khen nge tang-chho. 

No violence will be shown to anybody. 

-S, cs -V— 

gs^'3^*cMc:*[ su-la-yang wang-yd clie-mi-yong. 


1 Grain for animals = ; that for men = 

■N3 

^ 1 bo = about -I of a maund,- 1 trang-ka = | of a rupee. The 
maund (pronounced in Tibetan mon) is not generally ixnderstood by 
Tibetans other than those that trade in British territory. 

5 =• Rind, Zabardasti. 
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Please, Sir, paj me for the fodder now. 

CVC ^ N» < 

ku-sKo tsa-chha-ki ring 

t'an~da nang-ro-nang. 

No ! I will pay you when I get the fodder. 3^<3j* 

(Ijaji) 

<1 N 

tan~da tr'd-kyi-men j tsa-chha dejor-iiG trd-hyi-yin, 
i ir'< 36 zr|' := lit, grass and grain. 
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19. The same continued. 

■Oan I get auy fuel here 

I de me-sh%ng j or-kyi re-pe ? 

ISTot even yak-duug ? | 

cho~yang j or mi-yong-nge ? 

'There is a lifcfcle 3 "ak-clung, but we shall burn it ourselves ; 
it is not for sale. 

f ( 1''^ ) 

| eho toU-Ua yd- 

t'e nga-rang-tsho me tong-ya ma-to Id tshong-ya me. 

If you do not tell me where it is I shall search your house. 

d'q') g'q’Sr^^’sj'aiq'Vq^^’pc’qBi'a^ciq’Bj^gai- 

(pSai-) 51-tqail cho Tta-pa yd ma-lap-na nge khang- 
ye nang~la tshe-kyi yni. 

"V. 4 Cs •s~' Cs 

I shall pay you for it in any case. 

iqaji ka-re clte-na-yang ring tro-kyi-yin. 

It is against our orders to take things without paying for 


1 has here the sense o£ hut, in spite of. 

s Note the second It is put in because this is really a second 

sentence. 

8 Lit. Apart from what we burn ourselves there is none for sale. 

* Int. Whatever he done, i.e., whether you sell willingly or I take 
forcibly. 
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them. ( qS^- ) f 

ring ma~tre~pa-la len chhoTc-lce ha me. 

You will make a large profit, and will be able to live in com- 
fort without working. «;!:;• (q* p’ qac 


Cs "N 

hyd-raiig-la khep-sang chhem~po yong-gi- 


re ; le-ka c%e mi-go-wa-la kyi-po cHe-ne cld-gyu yong- 


g%-re. 


^ Zfit. There is no order allowing to take on the non-payment o£ 
the price. 
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20. The same continued. 

I want to buy fifty donkeys. Tbey must all be sound and 

strong. gc:*2* (9c;’g’) 

f ‘=T|’(g*q^’^3^*q-c;2^yq]*cqa; ] pung-gu Icyon-me-pa 

she-mo yalc-po sTia-ta ngap-chu tham-pa nge oiyo-tci- 
yin. 

Only twenty of these are fit to carry loads. 

I di-'i nang-ne 

nyi-shu ma-to Iche khur thnp-pa min-du. 

How old is that sheep ? ] luTc-i'e 

gen-shon Tcan-dre re. 

I will pick out thirty of them and give you ninety rupees 
for the lot. 

t'e-tsho 

nang-ne suni-ehu dam-ne ring gang-kha dom-ne gor-mo 
gup-chu tham-pa trd-hji-yin. 

Go and bring all the grain and vegetables that you can get 
hold of. a,g-'^C<=g5I-q]-SS’gC-3j-SI*^^- (B^^'5) 

dru tang tshe Tca-tsho cKung-na de khe-sho. 

The owners will be well paid, qs^qj* 

CV CN 

dafc-po tsho-la ring yak-po tro-kyi-yin. 

1 Or 

2 = age ; lit. old-young. See Cap. Ill, para. 1. 

3 = Hi. having added all together, i.e., in the total. 

IS 
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21. Buying meat in the hamar. 

How far is it from liere to tlie bazaar 

di-ne throm-la tha-ring-W Ica-tsho yd ? 

It is close by. Id phep-tha nye-pu 

yd. 

Os 

(Ow arrival.) Here is tbe bazaar. 

Id throm de re. 

Is there no other bazaar besides this one ? igsq-a^^-yiaj-q' 

throm di mem-pa alien yo-%oa 

ma-re-pe ? 

There is no other. Id sKem-pa 


yo-wa ma-re. 

Where is the butcher ? sha~ 

tshong-khen Tta-pa yo-wa-re ? 

He is just over there. Id pha-gi re. 


{To the butcher.) What meat have you for sale ? 

•V “v— ' 

khyb aha fca-re tahong-gyu y'd-pa r 


i Bon. for 9' So also for '^si'ny road and several others, 

the actual word for butcher is avoided as far as possible 
since it involves some opprobrium. Similarly ( q’ ) for Uach- 

smith which should not be used in a blacksmith’s presence, but 
(Zii. head-man) substituted for it. 

3 The iJ’ after is omitted (See Cap. Y, para. 15). 
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I liave mutton and yak’s meat. 

1(1 lulc-sha fang tshaM-sha yo. 
Wliat is the price of a leg of mutton ? 


[ luH-sha sKi-Ung-la Hong fca-tsho yim-pa ? 
Two sh'o [i.e., five annas, four pies). Id sHo-fo 


yin. 


Ov vCS Cs 


Very well, I will buy a leg of mutton. a^yc^-q(3j'g]c-5=rj' 
f §i-d}^ 11 0 ~na nge s%i-ling chi nyo-M-yin. 
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22, Buying a turquoise. 

Have you any turquoises for sale ? ^*^^*0.* 

'O 

^251 1 IB’' tshong-gyu yd-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. ] Id yd. 

Have you any good ones yaJc-po yd-pe ? 

Yes, Sir; I liave excellent ones. 

Id ya-thaTc-cKhd yo. 

What is the price of this one ? [ dU 

Hong Ha-tshd yim-pa ? 

Three sang, Sir, (five rupees). aiq|^*^C:'®CTj§5^*iqaj ] U sang- 
sum yin. 

Tell the correct price. ten- den lajp. 

How much will you give. Sir 

ku-sHo-hyi Ha-tshd sd-re nang-yong- 

nga ? 

. T O Cv 

Make it ten trang-kas (two rupees, eight annas), 

-s 

(3“^ I) trang-ka chu c%i. 
i Lit. to le sold. 

!2 is added to many adjectives to denote very; o.g,, S’qq|Y*^' 

very great. 

One sang = six trang-kas and one sh’o = one impee, ten annas, 
eight pies. 

4 is h, hon. of fvq’ to give. The ordinai’y hon. is 

q|a\C.-q- 
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That price does not quite suit. Please give me a little more 
than that. 

' I ja-gong t'e toJt~ 

tsa yong-nga min-du ; t'e-ne iolc-tsa pa-ro-nang. 

Well, make it two sang (three rupees, five annas, four pies). 

O’^I) t'a o-na sang-t'o-cKi. 


As you, Sir, give the order, I must sell it you for that. 

Jcu-sKo-hji Ica-nang-nga yin-tsang 

t'a^-Jca-mng yhu-go. 


J Eon. of 
8 fj5^,'q = to raise. 

2 Note that is used instead of So also = one sang. 

For three and more than three the ordinary numerals are used. 

* ) = lit. to offer ; therefore to give or sell to a 

superior. 
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23. B^iying silk. 

By a gentleman o£ tlie middle class (6tli or 7tli grade). 

Gr. = Gentleman. S. = Shopkeeper. 

G. {Coming to the door of the shop.) Is the merchant in ? 

tshong-pon-la, sKu 

yo-pe ? 

8. Yes, Sir. Please come in. | 

Id yd ; ku-s%o ya chhif- 

ND 

gyu narig-go. 

8. {After G. has come in.) Please sit down. 

*o 

a^gq|'S^qy (S^q^-)[ 

sKu-denja-go. 

G. Thank you. Have yon got any silk of the best quality 
for making a dress 

les, khye-rang-la 

chhu-pa so-ya ko-chhen ang-gi fang-po y'd-pa nang-nge. 
8. Of what colour do you require it, Sir 

tshdn~do Tcan-dre go-wa nang-gi yd t'ang. 

G. Have you any dark yellow 

<0 

^<5jcc;^l nyuk-se yd-pa nang-nge ? 

8, {8howing some.) Will this suit you, Sir 

('I') I Id di drilc-Jca nang-gi 

a~yd ? 
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Buying continued. 

G-. = Gentleman. S. = Shopkeeper. 

G. That will do. What is the price? f 

taJc-lce yong-nga ; ja- 

Hong Ha-tsho yim-ya nang~nga. 

8. The price, Sir, is four ngii-sang (six rupees, ten annas, 
eight pies). Id Hong 

ngii-sang sHi-yin. 

6r, Toll me the real price. ^C7T]-q]^C;' ] yang4ije sung. 

S. liow much will you give. Sir 

W^l^jCSfcC 1 Icuslio-Hyi j a-Hong Tca- 

tsho sd-re nang-yong-nga ? 

6r. Grive it me for two sang (three rupees, five annas, four 
pies). sang~t'o nang. 

S. I cannot give it you for that. Please give me two sang 
and five sh'o (four rupees, two annas, eight pies). 

c[|3ic-*;cr|^-ct|aji;-j t’e-la toH-tsa hii nii-pa min-du ; sang- 
to sKo-nga sd-re nang-ro-nang . 

G. Very well, then, that price will suit. 1 

c!]q-iyc;-c:-| les, o-na tak-Jce yong-nga. 

S. In future whatever you require, Sir, is here. 


1 =-wrill do. So also when a servant is filling a glass, cup, etc., 

I means that will do = has in Hindustani. 
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Buying silk — continued. 

G.= G-entleman. S. = Shopkeeper. 

Cv 

ku-sThO-la thwig-kho Tia-re yd-pa 

nang~nga de yd. 

G. Thank you. If I require anything, I will get it here. 

Zc.S', gO’-wa cKung- 

na len-kyi-yin. 

8. Thank you, Sir. ai*(qiT|;^'^ | U les. 

G. Good-day. O^cS'qiacn^'l^ f o-na sTiu-a. 

SO 

8* Thank you, Good-day, Sir. 

‘W'W la les, Jca-le chhip-gyu-nang. 
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24'. A small trader calls at a gentleman^ s house with some 

wares. 

M. = Master. T. = Trader. S. = Servant. 

T. to 8. Please ask if I may see the master. 

so 

nga kun-diin-la cha chhoTc- 

Tta sKu-ro-nayig. 

8. to T. Very good. les. 

8. to M. A trader wants to know if he may see yoUj Sir. 

tshong-pa 

■\s -o >o 

chi kuii’diin-la eha-chhok-ka sKu-lci~du. 

M. to 8. Very well, let him come in. (3^* )| 

wong sho cKi. 

8. to T. The merchant may come in. 

1 kun-diin-la phe-chhok-lca. 

( Then the trader comes in before the master of the house^ 
takes off his hat, hows, and puts out his tongue according to 
the regular salutation.) 

M. to T. The merchant has arrived. Sit down* tA| j 

I I ya tshong-pon le-ehung ; do. 

T. to if. Thank you. Sir. j la les. 

if to 8. Pour out some tea for the merchant. 
tshong-pon la cKa lu. 
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A small trader calls at a gentleman’s house — continued. 
M. = Master. T. = Trader. S. = Servant. 




M. to T. What have you got for sale ? | 

so 

tshong~gyu la-re khe yd ? 

T. to M. I have brought some turquoises to show you. 

gii-yu chem-yhe sKu~ gyu 

khe yd. 


M, to T. (picking up a turguoise.) What is the price of this 
one ? de kong Ica- 

tsho yim~pa 

T. to M. Sirj the price of this one is three sang (fi,ve rupees) . 

la, de long 

sang-sum yin. 

M. to T. Tell the real price. | yang~ti lap. 

T. to M. How much will Your Honour give 

2=ri’5^*2iI^a|-Js2^-cr|<3jc;*c^c;*c:* ] ku-sho-kyi la-tshd sd-re 
nang yong~nga ? 

M. to T. Make it one sang and live sh'o (two rupees, eight 
annas). (1=^- ) I sang-lang sHo-nga 

chi. 

T. to M. Please give me two sang (three rupees, five annas, 
four pies). sang - 

t'o sd~re nang-ro-nang , 

M. to T. Very well, I will. | o-na yong-nga. 
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A small trader calls at a gentleman’ s house — continued. 

M. = Master. T. = Trader. S. = Servant. 

M. to T. Now-a-days is the business of you traders fairly 
good ? I 

te-nng~sang khye tshong-fa-tsho~latshong au-tse duTc-keT 

T, to M, Yes, fairly good. j | U, ga-ro- 

du. 

M. to T. In future if I want anything, I will send wo-rd to 
you to bring 

^ ss 

) sKu-ld kho-cKe Ita-re yb- 

'pa khesho se len tang-gi-yin. 

T. to M. Thank you, Sir. | la les. 

M. to T. Take tea, don’t be in a hurry. ] goj’' 

“s ^ 

a-le cKorthimg, t'rel-la ma-cHe. 

T. to M. Thank you, Sir, I won’t have any more (tea). 

Id thu-chhe, sKu-M-men. 

M. to T. Have another cup. Hang thung. 

T. to M. No more, thank you, Sir. aiq|^’^aj| id- 

men, Id-men. 

M. to T. Very well. J j o-na yong-nga. 

(^Then the trader makes the same salutation as at entering 

and goes out.) 
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25. Deciding a dispute. 

Which is the complainant nyen-sHu 

sKu^khen su re. 

Which is the accused ? khap’the su re. 

Pat the witnesses outside. I will call them in presently 
one by one. 

( qjyc) §i-(^3il pang-po chJii- 
lo-la d'd-cKi ; sKu-la re-re cTie-ne ke-tang-gi-yin. 

What is your complaint ? | ka-re 

shu-gyu yd-pa ? 

Yesterday evening a Tibetan named Wang-dii beat me in the 
bazaar without any reason. 

•O SJJ 

^Ci*f dang-gong throm-la pd-pa wang-dii se-khen-kyi 
nga ton-fa tsa-ne me-pa dung cKung. 

He would not {lit. would not know to) beat you without 
some reason. What actually happened ? {Lit. What 
is it?) y*']’ 

*s ^ so 

khyd ton-fa tsa-ne me-pa dung shing-gi ma-re. 
fe ka-re re ? 

He was coming drunk down (the hill), and I was going up. 

is an adverb and as usual takes the adjectival 

form. 
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When he reached me he assaulted me. 




q-s^c:*r^i^c;^*3c:’l kho ra-H-ne ma yong-gi du, nga ya 

'O ^ , 

dro-ki yd, nge tsa-la lejp-pa fcmg nga dung cKung. 

{To the accused.) Why did you beat him ? {Lit. What is the 
meaning of beating by you ? 

~N 

khyo-re dimg~we fon-t’a ka-re 


i-re re ^ 


Yesterday I drank a little beer ^ at a friend’s house, and con- 
sequently I have no idea what I did. ip^' c;’ 

5*^ ci]§q]-§j- 

( q* ) y^a;* q^*'cr|* g^* g* U ’ [ 

khe-sa nga-re ga-po oiye-po chik-ki tsa-la^chhan^tok- 
tsa-chi thung-nga yim-pe ka-re cKe yd tsa-ne sKu-gyu 
mioi-du. 


You must pay a fine of five rupees ; in default (lit. if that does 
not happen) I shall send, you to jail for a week. 

R' a«I’ 5^' gc 3j- get]- qjlq]- q'^y (q' 

^ ^ 'O 

gor-mo nga nye-pa drup te 
ma cHung na diln-thra chi tsd7i-ld chuk-ki-yin. 


-i Beer is brewed from barley in Tibet, and from marwa (eleusine- 
coracana) in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

* here means because. 

3 |q’ means lit. to accomplish, and is used sometimes in the sense 
of to give, to procure. 
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26, Paying a visit. 
V. = Visitor. H. = Host. 


V. How do yoa do 

ku-sKo sKii-denja yo-pct, ? 

E. Very well. Please come in and sit down. | 

I 1 Id yo, ya 

-o ^ 

(dihip-gyu-nang, sHu-den-ja. 

E. {to servant) Give this gentleman some tea. 

Na 

hu-slio la sb-ja shu. 

8CS 

E. {to visitor) I never meet you now-a-days. 

par-lam-chi Im-sho ma-na 

je-ma-oHung. 

V. That is so. I have been a bit worried by some work 
lately^ and so have been unable to call on you. q'Tia,- 

ci|aiE;-^c;- 1 q$i- §=r|-gai- qitqq-* V =il5qi’%’ 

q5^’|-5!-3j5?-5J-qC 1 ka-nanprang, par-lam-chi trel- 

NO 

yeng d^'a-po cJiUc-ki char-gyu ma-ne ma-cliung. 


1 Lit . — Are you seated, Sir 
Lit.—Yes. 

8 a literary word. The ordinary colloquial word would be 

In conversation between gentlemen a good many literary 
words are used. 

* Or 

i goi'q’ = business, (literary word) = to agitate. 
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Paying a visit — continued. 

V. = Visitor. H. = Host. 

H. You have now come from your house I suppose. 

tan-dci 

Hm-sJia ne cJihip-gyu nang~nga yin dro. 

V. Yes, after finishing my committee work I have come 
straight here. 

Id yin hlen-gye 

tr'd-ne lam-sang de cha-ra-yin. 

E. Well, stay here to-day and take it easy. 

S!> 

qiajc- o^eq]- ) | 

0-na t'e-ring hu hlo-hld nang-ne sKu-den-ja go. 

V. Many thanks. || Id les. 


I = a place where officials attend for work 

chery, committee-room, etc. 


cut- 
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27. The same continued. 


V. Now tlie night is far advanced ; I must be going. 

•O NJ? 

t'a t'o-gong chhi-po cHi-hyi-du ; gong-pa sKu-go. 

II. .Yery well,, you must come and see me sometimes, when 

free from work. 


(31* Id Us, thuH-sang thulc- 

'O 

sang Id chMp-gyu nang-go. 


V. Many thanks. You too must come and see me when you 
are not busy. (31*aiq]^-U [ 

Id les, ku-sKo yang thu-i're me-pe gang-la nge tsa-la 
chhip-gyu nang-go. 


H. Well, Good-bye. q|* q* C3^^q' J'' q|<3jC;- ) [ 

t'a ka-le chhip-gyu nang-go. 


V. Good-bye. q'qq|^-|5’‘ | I Id les, 

Tca-le shu-den-ja. 


1 Lit. I must ask for leave, 
a jPon. for 

3 Hon. for g'll-q- 

4 a|’ai 2 i]JNC^ I ITote the different senses in which this very frequent 

expression is used, e.g., “Thank you,” “ Yes,” “ Veiy well,” etc. Here 
no translation is necessary. 
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28. Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official. {Conversation 

about Tibet.) 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englxslunan. 


T. How do you do ? 

VO 

feu-sKo sKu-den-ja yb-’ya ? 

E. Very well. Welcome. 0127]^ ] g=7]*^W'T|3iCgC;'' ] 
Id yd, chha-'plie nmig-cKung. 


T. {Polite reply.) la yb. 

E. Please sit down. ku-Eio 

s? 

sKu-den-ja. 

T. Thank you, Id les. 

E. (to his servant.) Offer the gentleman some tea. 

kn-sKo-la so-ja sHn. 

Vff n9 

E. In what part of Tibet do you live ? 

ku’sKo po-la sKu-den 

ja~sa Tca-pa re. 

T. I live in Lhasa. 7iga dd-sa hla-sa 

la yin. 

E. What Government post do you hold ? 

ku-slho sKung-gi chha- 

le Tca-re nan-gi yo-pa ? 

T. I am a Tsi-pon {i.e., in charge of an accounts office). 
14 
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Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englisliman, 

nga tsi-fbn-Tiyi Is- 

ha cKi-lcyi-yo. 

E. What work do you have to do as a Tsi-pon ? 

I Sjqaj'g’ gq]' 0 ^ 2 ^* j hu-sKo 
tsi-ffim-hyi chha-le Jca-re oiang-go-re, 

T. We have a lot of work to do in connection with the ac- 
counts of the Government revenues and the like. 

q- gqc;-^ 

Id ngan-tsho sHung-gl hop-kyi tsi-le 

lasoTc-'pa mang-po c%e go-kyi-yd. 

E. Now-a-days who exercises supreme power in Tibet ? 

t'e-ring- 

sang fo-kyi gye-po su nang-gi yo-um-re ? 

T. The Dalai Lama has taken up the secular and spiritual 
Government, aud exercises the supreme power. 

1 ^ 2 ^- 5 ^^' 

|q^-5qqj5i'^dj*cfg'qj^*q]3jC;-!;;* (q*) kyam- 

gbn Rim-po-chhe-M gye-si chhb-si sKe-ne hyam-gbn 
Rim~po~chhe-Mi nang-nga-re. 

E. I see. Is Tibet a very large country ? a]-a]q|^-;^ [ ^■ 

I Id les, pd lung-pa gya-chhmn- 

po yong-nge. 
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Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official— continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englisbtnan. 

T. It is of middling size. ] Id au- 

tse dra-po yd. 

E. Which is the pleasantest part of Tibet 

Eti-q-^q-gjc;- 1 fd hyi Jcyil ne lea-pa tro-ioa-yong ? 

'T. Lhasa is about the pleasantest. 
tolc-tsa hle-sa tro-tva yong. 

E. I see. Tibet must be, I fancy, a nice country. 

I g2^* :^q|- Hf q- [ 

Id las, cKe-na pd ie yale-po yd-pa yim-pa-re. 

T. Now I must be going for to-day. 

7/ • • 

i’a t’e-ring gong-pa shu-H-y^n. 

E. Won’t you stay a little longer ? 

SJ? 

toTe-tsa sKu-den ja-go. 

T. To-day I have some work to do, so I must be going. I will 
call on you later on. 

q’g’q|'JN<5j I «T|g=r|*(q'q'53;,’g'CNdj [ t'e-ring nga frel-la 
tolc-tsa yd gong-pa sKu-lci-yin ; sKni-la char-Hyi-yin. 

E. Very good. You must come and see me when you are 
not busy. q-qcT]q*li | cq* kS;* 


1 He means that it is very large, but it is not considered etiquette 
among Tibetan gentlemen to praise one’s own possessions, not even 
one’s own country. 
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Eeceimng a visit from a Tibetan Oficial — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

thuMrel me-fc yang 

let nge tsa-la chhip-gyn. nang-go. 

T. Many thanks. Well, good-bye. 


qgq|^’cr|*^5j'a^Rcrj I in 1^'% o-na Me sKu-den-ja. 

Jl. Good-bye, then. |I 

<3 

les, lia-le ehhigj-gyu nang. 
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29. The same continued {discussing travelling arrangemenis). 
T. = Tibetan. E. =: Englishman. 

B. Accorcling' to Tibetan custom when a gentleman goes on 
aiouniey does be give alibis servants ponies to ride? 

§* P’ 01 • ■ q ■ c;^ | 

jpo-kyi luk-so la ■pom-fo cJiho-phe nang-nge gang-id 
sKap-chlbi gang-hha Id. ehhilc-pa. nang-yong nge ? 

T. YeSj be provides tbem all with ponies. 

Er|ajc;-DCifc* I Id gang-kha la ta nang-yong. 

E. After wbat manner do they proceed on tbeir journey ? 

a^Sq'g’2T]<3jcc;o;' (qS^-) 

VO VO 

rT|3jc;*Lqc:* ] chhip-gyit nang-nge gang-id kdn-dre-se 
chhip-gyu nang-yong ? 

T, He puts half in front of him and half behind him^ and 
rides himself in the middle. 

qj^-c:* (q*) pajccq-l §s^*7T]’q]g£T]’(q*q]‘^-ET]* 

{ o^T^-q ) q-Q^lq* g*cr|djc;* 

-v- , 

iqCl' I sKap-chhi ahhe-kangen-la tong-nga nang-yong ; 

chhe-ha sHult-la shok-ka-oiang-ne pdm-po kyil-la chhip- 
gyu nang-yong. 

E. I understand. Do all the servants travel with their 
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The same continued (discussing travelling arrange- 
ments ) — contmued. 

T. = Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 

master? 04-Cqq]^*|j| 0jq^' 

Id les ; fom-'po fang hlen-gye 
sKaj^-chhi gang-hha phe yong-nga ? 

T. He sends lus butler and cook on ahead; then after his 
muleteers have started, he starts himself with his 
servants in single file, 

-V— 

CTjdjC'tqC* I Id nyeo'-pa fang ma-chhen nyi nyen-dro Id 

tong~nga naliy-ne te-'i-sHulc-la fre-pa chhin tshar-ra 
fang fe-cMng sHap-chhi gang-hha pom-po fang hhm- 
gye chhip-ra drih-ne chhip-gyu nang-yong. 

E, To do what does he send the butler and cook on ahead ? 

•Ss, 

nyer-pa fang ma-chhen nyi ngen- 

la ha-re cKe-la tong-nga nang-nga-re. 

T. He sends the two servants in advance in order to have 
things ready and prepare food before he arrives. 

S3j’q^*cr]|2^j'^s^'q3i*‘HfQ^lq-g*a;|’q|^^ 
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The same contmued {discussing travelling arrange- 
ments) . — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 

“S 

(q”) ngen-dro nyi-fo pom-po chJiip-gyu ma 

nang Ttong-ld phep-driTc sKu-wa fang sKe-la io-wa 
iong-nga nang-nga re, 

Fj. I understand. |[ wong, la les. 
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30, The same continued (discussing the agricultural and 
mineral ’products of Tibet). 

T. = Tibetan, E. = Englisliman. 

E. What crops are grown in Tibet 

-V 

Id, pb-ld ton-tho ha-re hje-yong ? 

T. In Tibet itself, wheat, barley, peas and musta.rd are tln^ 
chief crops. In Kong-po maisio, buck-wheat and vari- 
ous other crops grow. Kong-po is warmer than 
Lhasa. Besides bamboos, apricots, apples, walnuts, 
and all kinds of food are grown. 

(tren) £}• q|c:- q* c^c;* I 

|n;’ (|cr|-) 

[ Id pd 

rang-ld fro ne tren sum fang pe-lcang shuh-chhe-wa 
h'lje-'yong ; Jwng-po Id ken-dzom fang frau la-soh-pa 
ton-tho nn-tsho kye-yong ; hla-sa le kong-jio fro-lH-re ; 
nyung-ma fang kham-pu ku-shu tar-ka se hang -yang 
kye-yong. 

E. I see. How many days’ journey is it from Lhasa to 
Kong-po 

Cs “S 

Id les, hla-sa ne kong-po pa-la shah- 
ma ha-tshd-kyi sa re ? 


is often used colloquially for 
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The same continued {discussing the agricultuo'al and mineral 
products of Tibet ) — oontinued. 

T. = Tibetaii. ’ E. = Englishman. 

T. One reaches Upper Koiig-po in fifteen days. To Lower 
Kong-po the journey takes one month. aiqj5]-T]K 

Id kong-t'd Id sKalc-ma cho- 

nga la phe-kyi-re ; kong-me par-t'u da-wa chi tsam phe 
go-kyi-rc. 

Fj. Is wood plentiful in Tibet 

(31^^ I <pd-Ld shing be-po yong-nge-ld ? 

T. There is a certain amount of wood ; but for fires cattle- 
dung is mostly used. 

(1*^*) (Q^g-) wc] 

Id shing tok-tsa yong-te shuk-chhe-ica me tong-ya Id 
cho-ica bu yong. 

F. Are gold, silver and coal to be had in Tibet by mining ? 

p'6-ld ser tang ngii do-so sa-ne dbn-gyu yong- 

nge Id ? 

T. Yes, in Tibet itself gold, silver and coal are to he had by 


1 Note method of describing the upper and lower parts of a country. 
It is often used. 

^ In conversation between ordinary people is used, but 

the higher classes affect literary forms in their conversation. 
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The same continued {disctissing the agricultural and mineral 
products of Tibet) — continued. 

T. = Tibetan. E.' = Englishman, 
minings but it is not customary to mine for them.. 

La fo rang-ld ser fang 
ngii do-sd dbn-gyu yong-te don-pe lulc-sd mi-yong. 

JE. Is that so ? What harm is there in mining ? ji 

| la-hs ; don-pa- 

nang~nga la Icyon Ha-re yo-wa-re, 

1\ I£ they are mined the soil-essence of the country is 
damaged, and good crops are not produced. 

II la ; tdn-na lung-pe sa-chii nyam-hyi-^re ; 
tdn-tho yang yaH-po hye-lcyi ma-re. 


i A prevalent Tibetan idea. 
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31 . A visit to the Dalai Lama hy a Tibetan General {De-pon)^ 
T. = Tibetan. 13. — 33nglisbTnan. 

Lj. In Tibet when a general goes to pay his respects to the 
Dalai Lama, what does he have to do 

sjSffa:- so;- a- q- 5is^a,-!^qai- ^ 

>1# NJ> 

q|5qi’5ieai-=51- (qv) qsw (q’) qi3iC’3j-qi-c\5?i' 

pb-la hijam-gbn Rim~po-chhe 

Jeu 7 n-dun~la Le-pbn ku-sKo chi je-ka chai'-ra nang-na, 
Tian-(h'e na^ig go-hji-re la. 

T. After sitting for a while in the ante-room, the chief dro- 
nyer ‘ says to him, “ You can come.'’^ After going 
np, he must make three obeisances®; offer the Dalai 
Lama a ceremonial scarf, take off his hat, and ask for 

a blessing. djasi* (§c:* 

qj- qrTjQ^' q|3jc:' LMC ] q* 

Ni> 

(q*) <3i^'3T 

•!■ An official of the fourth grade. Under him in the Dalai Lama’a 
household are eight dro-nyers, who are fifth grade. All nine are 
monks. Besides these there are four dro-nyers, one for each Shap-pe,. 
these dro-nyers being laymen and of sixth grade. 

^ Knees and forehead touch the ground at each obeisance. 
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A visit to the Dalai Lama, by a Tibetan General 
{Le-pbn) — continued. 

Hm-chhung gali-la tolc-tsa 

slhu-den ja-ne t'e-ne dron-nyer chhem-pd chhip-gyu~ 
nang chholc-Ha Jca-nang-yong ; yar-phejy-pa fang hu~ 
chlia mm tshe-ra nang-ne hyam-gm Jiim-jto-chhe la 
je-dar hii-ra-nang ne iou-sKa pi~ne c.hhali-wang sKu-wa 
nang go-kyi-re. 

Then a silk cushion is placed below the throne. The Do- 
pon having sat down on it, tea is brought. 

cvcs Os -S^ -s^ 

^ q(3)q|?l- q|:^,3j- pgq]' 

**;•*;■ (q') *^C=l]?rai-5-p*q-m'EI|^q-5fC I te-ne 

s%iiJe.-thri sham t'e sKulc-den Tco-kha ehi kybn-yong : t'e 7 
gang Id De-pbn ku-sKo sKuk-den ja tshar-ra-i'ang , sd- 
cKa chhip-gyu nang-yong. 

After tea has been offered to the Dalai Lama, some is laid 
before the De-pdn. 

3.^* (W) 

cqC' I Kyam-gon Jiim-po~chhe Id sd- 

cHa kya trup-pa fang De-pon ku-sKo Id sb~cKa sKu-wa, 
nang-yong. 


ITote the hon. given to the verb by which the tea of the Dalai 
Lama is brought in. It is not used in similar cases for official's even, 
of high rank. 
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A visit to the Dalai Lama hy a Tibetan General 
( De-pun ) — contiiined. 

After tfiat rice-pudding is brougtit. 

t'e-'l sKulc-ld sKen- 

(ire (Ire- si ehhip-ijyit nang-yony. 

I'heri after this lias been offered to the Dalai Lama, and to 
the Do-piin, tlie Daln.i Lama inquires after liis health 
saying Tsha-roug .De-pdn, ai*6 you in good health ? 

(R(5i’) =i|^cc (q-) 

5I!^a^-s^^-q|3si^-^q^-Hf 3C qn]c^- Sfc- jf 

i'e-ne Kyam-yon Bull la hya t'rup-pa fang De-pdn hii- 
sKo la sKu-ioa nang-ne Jcyam-gdn Rim-po-chhe-ne tsham- 
fri nang-nga Id Tsha-rong De-pbn fuH-po de-po cHung- 
nge ha-nang-yong. 

‘ Made of rice, butter and sugar. 

2 Lit. “ Inner or real protector.” 

t Lit: “ Intci’mediate question,” i.e., the first question of the new in- 
terview some time having elapsed since the last. 

* The family name or surname of the De-pon, with estates in the 
U province. 
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32. Diplomatic intercourse, hoii. 

"The Britisli Government is not responsible, 

insTiimg-la thu-lcha yo-iva 


NO 

ma re. 


It will be a source of friction. 1 

ihruJc-sKi kyen yong-gi-re. 

Onr subjects will refuse to pay taxes or obey tlio laws. 

-.(ff'cv “S. “V CN “v— 1 , 

c\ear gq- si' inc’ | tqc 

ngan-tsho mi-ser-kyi thre je thup mi' 
yong ; thrim yang khye-mi-yong. 

It is probably not finally decided. q' 0^^ ] 

Be- rang nge me-pa dra. 

It will be referred for equitable adjustment. 

•V— CV 

ia,=^3q-cqc;-C®'q'^*^ 1 Dra-t'rang-p ar- dum yong-ng a 


sOi 

sHii-ki-re. 


The British Government desire to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with other governments. 

pq- s^c:* qsj- cMc: • qp- cr|3jt;'p' 

in-sUung-gi gye-khap alien tang thun-lam 
yong-nge thuk-db nang-gi yo-wa-re. 

They will make every endeavour to pick a quarrel with the 
Tibetan Government. ni' 


^ Lit. “ will be unable,” i.e. “ will profess inability," “ will refuse.” 
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Jchon-tsho pd-sKung-la, 

^ NO 

nye ko-gyii thap Tiang-thup cKe~yong. 

Althougli China is divided into parties^ she can raise soldiers 
to meet aggression on her territory. g-a^q]-3ic^=i]-p- 

SO 

Ci^lC^’l gya-na nang-tsa Icha-kha cKe ds-na-yang, f>‘osd 

sa-cJia {-t'uny-gyu malc-mi kU-thup-yong . 

It will be difficult for us to hold out much longer, for you 
know how much more powerful the one nation is than 
the other {lit. the groat difference in the extent ot‘ 
the power of the two nations). 

jai' pq* ^-qcTj'ia^'If -^-q’ 

Ci'z^rrjq]* gaj' 

Cs. '"N 

gong-ngak nang-sTCm gye-khap nyi-po top 

chhe-chhung he-halc chhem-po shor-wa yin-tsang ngan- 
tsho gyiin-ring kak thup-pa ka-le-chhem-po yong-gi-re. 

1 fear that serious complications may arise, for the majority 
of the people are already beginning to complain of 

the situation, sq* q^'q* 

5dj-q*qg 1 mi phe-chhe le-ka di-'i so-la te-ne i'mi-da- 

ne ke-sho-kyi-du ; ge-kyon kang-men yong-nyen chhem- 
po-re. 

I shall be held responsible if the negotiations fail. q^n^* 
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Our 


Cv. 

ka-mon ton-min ma-cKung~na ma-chimg ma- 
thu-jpe khd nga-la yong-gi-re. 


yovernmenfc has no aim other than the maintenance of 
the status quo. 


g<3j''M^'^c;*a^Rqi^’q(^q|-j-5q' 0- s;;0c:2^' 

ngan-tsho sKung-yi thung-dd-la 

cMiap-si ngon-yo rang-ja sHak-gyiL ma-tg sKan-Tcyi 
gong-fa yo-wa ma-re. 
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